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Classical Philology 


Voitume XI October 6 Numser 4 


ENIZKHVIZ AND THE AIKH VETAOMAPTTPION 


By Grorce MILLER CALHOUN 


Within a comparatively short time four important studies of the 
dixn Wevdouaprupiwy, those of Rentzsch, Bonner, Leisi, and Lipsius, 
have made their appearance. The diversity of the views advanced 
by these able scholars suggests that a fresh examination of the evi- 
dence may be productive of result. Furthermore, the valuable 
information concerning the prosecution of perjury in Alexandrian 
law that is contained in the Halle papyrus lends new interest to the 
investigation of certain points.! At the same time, although the 
importance of this new document for the understanding of Greek 
law can hardly be overestimated, extreme caution must be observed 
in making it a basis for conclusions regarding the details of Attic 
procedure.” 


1 Dikaiomata. Ausziige aus Alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verordnungen (Berlin, 
1913). The text (cited as ‘‘P. Hal. 1”) is found on pp. 15-24, and the portion dealing 
with the prosecution of perjury is reprinted on p. 48. The commentary and explana- 
tory essays (cited as ‘‘Dikaiomata’’) contain scholarly comparisons of Alexandrian 
and Attic procedure, but an exhaustive examination of the Attic sources in the light 
of the new fragment naturally did not come within the scope of the editors’ work. 
San Nicolé (‘‘Einiges aus dem P. Hal. 1,”’ H. Gross’ Archiv, LIII [1913], 342-61) has 
endeavored with but doubtful success to develop new conclusions on some points of 
the Attic law (infra, passim, and Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren [Leip- 
zig, 1905-15], pp. 987-88). His treatment does not indicate that he has attempted 
an adequate examination of the Attic sources. Lipsius also has given the new docu- 
ment careful consideration in discussing the effect on judgments of the Sixn Wevdo- 
Hapruplwy, but on other points has had to content himself with the brief comment that 
could conveniently be included in his ‘‘ Nachtriige”’ (op. cit., pp. 955-60, 987-88). 

2For example, the use of ém:AapBdvecOac instead of émioxhrrecOar warns us 
immediately that the law before us has drawn upon other sources than the Attic. 
Consequently no detail of the Alexandrian process can with safety be assumed for 
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This discussion will in general be restricted to matters which are 
still subjects of controversy or, in the opinion of the writer, require 
further consideration. 

The nature of éxioxnyis.—Any investigation of the problems 
connected with the prosecution of perjury under the Attic law must 
begin by defining the term érioxnyis and determining precisely what 
was the relation of the proceeding so designated to the dixn Wevdo- 
paprupiwy.! The view of Hermann,’ that érioxnyrs was merely the 
announcement of an intention to bring an action for perjury and 
not the filing of the formal charge, was generally accepted until the 
appearance of Leisi’s admirable monograph “ Der Zeuge im Attischen 
Recht.’ Leisi argues from the mention of written in 
the Laws‘ “dass die érioxnyis schriftlich war, und da die Klage- 
schrift bei der dixn Yevdouaprupiwy sehr kurz war, so scheint es uns 
wahrscheinlich, dass die érioxnyis nichts anderes ist, als die Ein- 
reichung der Klage selber.’’® 

The conjecture is undeniably an attractive one. But infer- 
ences in regard to the minutiae of Attic procedure based upon the 


Attic law unless there be supporting evidence. On the other hand, if some reasonable 
and advantageous provision which makes for simplification of procedure or scientific 
definition of perjury is clearly seen not to have formed a part of the Alexandrian law, 
we shall scarcely expect to find it in a system, earlier and less highly developed, which 
undoubtedly influenced Hellenistic procedure. But here also there is need for caution, 
since in this instance the transcript did not contain the entire law, but only such por- 
tions as were pertinent to the matter in hand (cf. the editors’ notes to lines 34 ff. and 
75 ff., Dikaiomata, pp. 55-56, 62-63). Furthermore it is probable that some details 
of the process were covered by general laws which regulated the procedure for entire 
classes of actions (cf. line 46: xara 7d didypauua, and the editors’ note, Dikaiomata, 
p. 58). 

1That érloxnfis is properly not synonymous with dlkn first 
noticed by Hermann (De vestigtis institutorum veterum imprimis atticorum per Platonis 
de legibus libros indagandis (Marburg, 1836], pp. 69 f.), has long been recognized (see 
MSL, p. 491; Leisi, Der Zeuge im Attischen Recht, pp. 125 ff.). But it could of course 
be loosely used as a virtual equivalent of 5{xn Wevdouapruplwy, as is probably the case 
in [Dem.] 47.51; Isaeus 4.17; Aristotle Pol. 1274 6 7. This may account for the 
confusion of the two terms by the lexicographers (Harp., s.v. éreoxfyaro; Et. Mag. 
355. 35; Poll. 8. 33, 36; Suidas, s.v. érloxnyis, éweoxtaro; Lex. Seg. 255. 27; cf. 
scholia to Plato Laws 937B). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 


3 Frauenfeld, 1908. The exhaustive and scholarly discussion of the dlkyn peu- 
Souapruplwy (pp. 120 ff.) deserves the highest praise. 

4937B. 

5 Op. cit., p. 126. Lipsius, although at first he adopted Hermann’s view (MSL, 
p. 491, especially n. 46), has accepted Leisi’s conjecture (cf. infra, p. 367, n. 1). 
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Laws are entirely convincing only when there is supporting evidence. 
Plato was not limited to the Attic law in choosing the materials for 
his system, and it is at least possible that some of the details into 
which he enters so freely in the passage are modifications of Athenian 
procedure. The Platonic regulation by itself is not sufficient proof 
that in Athens it was at any time necessary for érioxnyis to be in 
writing, much less that this was the case for the entire period covered 
by references in the orators to émrioxnyis. And even if the ézi- 
oxnyis was in writing, it does not follow that it either was identical 
with the written plaint or made that instrument unnecessary. 

While Leisi does not adduce any evidence to support his con- 
jecture, Lipsius, who accepts his view, remarks that it is borne 
out by CIA, II, 609, and by the course of procedure in the dixn 
Auropaprupiov.: This is questionable. The use of émioxnrrecBar 
in the decree in honor of Polyxenus? proves no more than do other 
passages in which the word means “to initiate a prosecution for 
perjury.”* Nor is the analogy with the dixn Aouaprupiov con- 
vincing. In the one case we have a summary process for securing 
evidence without which a verdict cannot be reached, and this neces- 
sarily involves the interruption of the main suit.‘ In the other we 
have an action which aims primarily at redress and punishment and 
ordinarily comes to trial only after the case in which it originates 
has been decided. 

A careful consideration of the passages which deal with ézi- 
oxnyis® discovers nothing, in the opinion of the writer, which sup- 
ports the conjecture of Leisi. The omission of explicit allusion to 
the filing of the plaint in such formulas as émucxn~adpevor . . . . Kal 
eis buds elgayaryovres . . . . . . . . Sixny eiAouer, and 
émuoxnWapevos . .. . Kal eis kal émdeitas . . . . dixnv 
proves nothing, for the technical expression Aayxavew 
does occur.’ And the argumentum e silentio, at best none too sure, 
is especially unreliable here, where we have nothing more than rhetor- 
ical elaborations of the conventional contrast between éruoxnrrecbar 


1 Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, p. 781, n. 11. 


2 CIA, II, 609. 5 Cf. Leisi, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. 
3 Cf. infra, n. 5. 6 Isaeus 3. 3; [Dem.] 47. 1. 
4Cf. Lipsius, Recht, pp. 784 f. 7 Dem. 45. 50. 
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and éretépxecGar,1 between the initial step and the train of pro- 
ceedings which it ushers in. Nor can the absence of explicit refer- 
ence to the filing of the plaint in Isaeus’ account of a drayaprupia 
be regarded as more significant in a narrative of striking brevity.? 
In other passages the phraseology is suggestive rather that érioxn- 
ys was a mere notice of intention preliminary to the actual prose- 
cution. The orators at times speak of éxioxnyis as directed against 
the deposition, at times as against the witness, which suits impeach- 
ment rather than a plaint.2 Furthermore, in Callistratus v. Olym- 
piodorus the language in which the plaintiff describes his acquiescence, 
during a former trial, in the introduction by the defendant of false 
testimony is strikingly significant. "EXeyev 571 éBotdero, says Cal- 
listratus, xal paprupias mapeixero as éddxer dvdpes 
Stxacral rod érépov Bnuaros. Again he says 
with more detail xai ob pévov tadra, adda Kal paprupias 
mapeixero mepl rovrwy. Kayw ovd’ dSriody dyré\eyov rovrots, ovd’ 
pov obdels dre obros Hywvitero, obrEe obre 
peyaAnv, and a few lines on paraphrases by éyw rére 
Tots paptvot Trois paptupodow, hovxiay elxov 
There is here no hint that érioxnyis involved the filing of a plaint; 
it seems that the speaker has in mind an oral impeachment. 

More serious obstacles to the adoption of Leisi’s theory present 
themselves. In the second speech Against Stephanus the following 
statement is made: xal rijs abris émuoxnyews TE 
éxuaprupiay Gua, tv’ dvadéxnrar 6 éxuaprupn- 
cas, éxeivos Wevdouaprupiwy, édy 5é dvadéxnrat, of 
paprupnoarvres thy éxuaprupiav.. It is difficult to understand how 


1Cf. Leisi, op. cit., pp. 126, 138. 

25.17. Even in P. Hal. 1, with its full legal phraseology, we find the same 
omission (lines 64 ff.) after the filing of the plaint has been mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs (lines 44 ff., 55 ff.). 

3 Dem. 29. 7, 8; [Dem.] 47. 1; Isaeus 3. 11, 12; Din. 1. 52; cf. Plato Laws 937B; 
Ar. Cons. Ath. col. 35. 11 ff.; CIA, II, 609. 16. 

4[Dem.] 48. 31, 44-45, 

5[Dem.] 46.7. The correct interpretation of this passage is found in the accurate 
translation contained in Sandys’s note ad loc. The dua here does not imply that there 
was necessarily one trial for both deponent and attestants, since it is used idiomatically 
with the preceding re . . . . kal to strengthen the contrast with dwd abrijs 
oxhyews. Leisi’s observations on this passage (op. cit., pp. 121-22) show an imperfect 
analysis of the situation. We are dealing, not with a single offense, but with two 
distinct offenses, as the writer has pointed out. 
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a single written charge could have been so framed as to be valid 
against two sets of defendants, the original deponent and the wit- 
nesses who attested his deposition, when the guilt of the deponent 
was contingent upon the innocence of the attesting witnesses, and, 
vice versa, the guilt of the attestants upon the innocence of the 
deponent. It would be difficult to adapt the document commonly 
cited as the official formula for a charge of perjury to this situation.! 
But if the éicxnyis is simply a preliminary impeachment, the 
prosecution of both deponent and attestants ad rijs abris émioxn- 
Wews presents no difficulty. The intending plaintiff would simply 
denounce the evidence, or certain parts of the evidence, contained 
in the éxuaprupia deposed to and attested by the parties therein 
named, and this single impeachment, whether oral or written, 
would give him the right to proceed against the deponent and wit- 
nesses severally until the guilty person was brought to justice or 
all who were responsible were acquitted. Again, if érioxnyis in this 
passage means the formal plaint, irdé:cos must be understood in a 
very unusual sense, as it normally refers, not to one against whom 
a plaint has actually been filed, but to one who is “liable” to prose- 
cution.’ 

Another difficulty is presented by the statement of Aristotle 
that actions for perjury which had their origin in trials before the 
Areopagus came within the jurisdiction of the thesmothetes.4 There 
is no evidence that Athenian law permitted a plaint to be lodged 
with magistrates other than those in whose jurisdiction the action 
lay, or that the thesmothetes had deputies (rapedpor.) who were 
empowered to receive plaints in their stead. Consequently, if 
érioxnys was the filing of the plaint, we are forced to the conclusion 
that some of the thesmothetes, notwithstanding their manifold 
duties of importance, must have been constantly in attendance upon 

‘sessions of the Areopagus in order to receive perjury plaints. This 
seems unlikely. 


1 Dem. 45. 46. Cf. Leisi, op. cit., p. 129; Lipsius, Recht, p. 781. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 374. 


3 [Dem.] 47. 1, 3; Plato Laws 879A; Lys. 10.9; Plato Laws 954A; Isaeus 8.32; 
Dem. 21. 33; 29. 16; 37.35; [Dem.] 33. 29; 40. 54; 46. 4,10; 58. 26. 


4 Cons. Ath. 59. 6. 
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Again, it is difficult to reconcile with Leisi’s theory the fact that 
the purpose of an érioxnyis was sometimes merely to put a witness 
on oath.' A litigant would surely not hand in a written plaint and 
thereby institute an action for perjury if his intent were merely to 
demand that the witness take an oath. But if érioxnyis is impeach- 
ment, the proceeding is natural and intelligible. 

In Alexandrian law the impeachment and the filing of the plaint 
are explicitly distinguished. Provision is made for the impeach- 
ment of witnesses (7d émiAauPaveoGar) during the trial; the filing 
of the charge (76 ypadeo@ar dixnv) must take place on the same day or 
the day following. Were there no other evidence, it would be most 
unwise to make this the basis of an inference regarding the Athenian 
practice, notwithstanding that Attic law must have been widely 
known and such a simplification of procedure apparently would have 
much to commend it. But when considered in the light of the cir- 
cumstances noted above, it is significant.‘ 

The date of éxioxnyis.—There is no direct evidence as to the date 
at which érioxnyis was introduced, and we are not told whether it 
was originally a feature of the dixn Yevdouaprupiwy or was a later modi- 
fication of the process. The earliest references to érioxnyis in actions 
for perjury, as Leisi has noted,® are in Plato Theaetetus 145C and 
Isaeus 5. 9, and the ézioxnyis mentioned by Isaeus seems to have 
taken place in 399.6 It is hardly safe to infer from Aristotle’s 
attribution of its origin to Charondas that it formed a part of the 


1[Dem.] 52. 28: obros BovdAnrar Wevdouapruplwy Kal 
Gro éopxdca, dvdyxn wloriv Av Av obros. 
This is commonly understood to refer to an oath in court (Leisi, op. cit., p. 62; Lip- 
sius, Recht, p. 884, n. 73). The context bears out this interpretation, the obvious and 
natural one. To reconcile the passage with Leisi’s theory of érloxyyis, we should 
have to assume either that the speaker refers to a settlement of the perjury action by 
oath of the defendant or that . . kal... . are alternative. 
Neither interpretation is likely to be correct. 

2 P. Hal. 1. 24 ff. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 365, n. 2. 


‘To what extent the views of Lipsius (cf. supra, p. 367) have been influenced by 
this new information cannot be deduced with precision from the phrase, ‘ Dagegen 
fallt aber ins Gewicht,”’ with which he introduces in his ‘‘ Nachtrige’’ a brief state- 
ment of the Alexandrian practice (Recht, p. 987). 


5 Op. cit., p. 128. 


6 Wyse, Isaeus, pp. 402 ff.; Leisi, op. cit., p. 128, n. 3. 


e 
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Attic procedure of the fifth century.!. On the other hand, an exam- 
ination of the few passing allusions to perjury in the early sources 
makes it clear that the absence of érioxnyis and érioxnrrecOar affords 
no ground for the negative conclusion, for in none of them is the 
initiation of an action referred to or would the mention of érioxnyis 
be pertinent.2 And the use of these same words to designate the 
denunciation of homicides suggests a possibility that they are of 
great antiquity. 

Rentzsch and Lipsius, in their accounts of the dixn wevdo- 
Maptupiwy, proceed upon the tacit assumption that the érioxnyis 
described by Aristotle and Demosthenes existed during the entire 
period covered by our sources. This gives rise to a serious difficulty 
connected with the arrest of judgment which was effected by 
érioxnyis in certain classes of actions. Not only did the formal 
éxioxnyis in duauaprupia necessarily involve the postponement of the 
principal action, since prosecution of the witness was the means of 
getting the special plea before a court,’ but it is now generally held 
that in actions which involved the penalties of death, selling into 
slavery, or the complete loss of civic rights, the institution by the 
defendant of érioxnyis effected a stay of execution in case a conviction 
resulted. The difficulty at once presents itself that witnesses in 
capital trials are said sometimes to have been convicted of perjury 
after the defendants against whom they had testified had been put 
to death. Furthermore, a passage of Antiphon distinctly implies 
that in capital trials an action for perjury would not be in time to 


1 Pol. 1274 b; cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 782, n. 16. Aside from the fact that any 
influence which Charondas may have exerted upon Attic law in the fifth century is 
purely problematic, it is not unlikely that Aristotle is describing the perjury action 
of the Sicilian lawmaker in the terms of fourth-century Attic law. 


2 Ant. 5. 95; 26. 7; And. 1. 7, 74; Aristoph. Wasps 782. 


3 Cf. MSL, p. 843; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 127 ff. Leisi here fails to distinguish the 
postponement for the hearing of the formal perjury action from the final quashing of 
the Ags which would have resulted from the sustainment of the diayaprupla, 


4 Leisi, op. cit., pp. 126-27; Lipsius, Recht, p. 781; cf. Rentzsch, De dlky Wevdo- 
Hapruplwy in iure attico (Leipzig, 1901), p. 36. The fact is established for the ypad} 
tevlas by Dem. 24. 131. San Nicol6é (op. cit., pp. 354 ff.) attacks this opinion, but with 
poor success (Lipsius, Recht, p. 987). Schulte, Quo modo Plato in Legibus publica 


Atheniensium instituta respexerit (1907), p. 78, accepts without qualification Rentzsch’s 
views. 


5 And, 1.7 =Lys. 19. 4. 
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save the defendant’s life in case of conviction. To meet this diffi- 
culty, Rentszch offers the alternative suggestions, (1) that in these 
cases there had been no érioxnyis, or (2) that we have to do with times 
of civil and judicial unrest.2 As to the first solution, it is highly 
improbable that defendants in capital trials would have neglected 
to take a simple step which afforded a stay of execution and the 
possibility of a retrial; the second is of the sort that is to be invoked 
only when all other explanations fail.* No more satisfactory, in the 
opinion of the writer, is the suggestion of Lipsius,‘ that the ypad} 
ouxogparrias could be employed against perjured witnesses as well as 
false accusers. What man on trial for his life would neglect ézi- 
oxnyis, which meant a stay of execution and a chance of life, and 
trust to friends to bring a ypad?) suxodartias, which would expose 
the perjury only jvix’ obdéy ert rots werovOdcw? Neither 
of these attempts to solve the difficulty can be called convincing. 
They are in fact based upon the assumption that has itself given rise 
to the perplexity they seek to solve, namely, that the procedure in 
perjury actions remained unchanged during the period covered by 
the sources.’ It was left for Leisi to discover the essential fact that 

15.95. We cannot fail to note a difference between this positive statement that 
condemnation to death does away with any chance of accusing a perjured witness and 
the commonplace that men have often been convicted of perjury after those against 
whom they testified had been executed. In this connection it must be remembered 
that in Athens execution followed conviction with the most summary despatch (cf. 
Thonissen, Le droit pénal de la république Athénienne (Brussels, 1875], pp. 95 f.). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

3 The condemnation of the generals after Arginusae by an unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding would seem to lend some support to this view. But the Antiphon passage 
(5. 95), as has been pointed out, evidently has in mind not such sporadic cases but 
the regular procedure in capital trials. The recurrence of this réros in a time from 
which so few speeches remain is in itself an indication that the conditions described 
are not exceptional. 

4 Recht, p. 782. While sycophants no doubt were skilful perjurers and perjurers 
could be loosely classed with sycophants (cf. the writer’s Athenian Clubs in Politics 
and Litigation [Austin, 1913], pp. 79-81), the theory that a ypag} cuvxopaytlas could 
be brought on the ground of perjury requires proof, which Lipsius does not present. 
The statement, apparently unnoticed by Lipsius, of the scholiast to Aesch. 2. 19, 
éxplvovro obro: (attestants to false éxuaprupla:) cvxopdvra, might seem to lend sup- 
port to this view, especially if with Sauppe we insert ws, but little weight can be 
attached to it, since svxogdyrns is obviously used in the loose sense just referred to. 

5 An instance of this tendency to assume that Demosthenic or Aristotelian accounts 
of Attic procedure hold for earlier times is to be found in the fact that it was left for 
Bonner (and after him, independently, Leisi) to discover that written evidence was 


not always the rule. The existence of any law or process at a time not established by 
examples is always open to question. 


? 
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there was a change in the working of the dixn Yevdouaprupiwy which 
made possible a stay of execution. 

Unfortunately, Leisi has obscured this simple but important 
truth by a number of conclusions of which the chronology and certain 
details will not bear examination. His erroneous conception of 
éxioxnyis! causes him to regard it apparently as a new judicial pro- 
cess which replaced an earlier type of perjury action, and to assume 
that it was inseparable from the stay of execution; in other words, 
that when there was no provision for a stay of judgment in capital 
actions éricxnys could not have existed. Its introduction he puts 
in 403.2, Now the commonplace concerning the conviction of per- 
jured witnesses after the execution of the men against whom they 
had testified is found not only in the defense On the Mysteries but 
also in a speech of Lysias which was delivered probably fifteen years 
after the archonship of Euclides.? ’Emioxnyis we know was prac- 
ticed in the year 399.4 We have then a period of not less than 
eleven years during which there was érioxnys but no stay of exe- 
cution. This is a fatal objection to Leisi’s view that érioxnyis 
ipso facto involved a stay of execution and to the detailed argument 
by which he attempts to date its introduction. 

All that can be positively affirmed is that éxioxnyis was practiced 
as early as 399, and that at some time between 388/7 and 353° pro- 
vision was made for a stay of execution in certain classes of actions 
if a prosecution was begun for perjury. But there was a connection 
between the introduction of éricxnyis and the stay of execution, 
though it was not what Leisi imagined it to be. For it is clear that 
the practice of impeaching witnesses in open court must soon have 
shown the need for a stay of execution, in actions involving an 
irremediable penalty, until the charges of perjury could be investi- 
gated. Accordingly it seems reasonable to put the introduction of 
the stay of execution not long after 388/7 and of érioxnyis not long 
before 399, possibly in the year which Leisi suggests, 403. Since 


1Cf. supra, pp. 366 ff. 2 Op. cit., p. 128. 


3 And. 1.7; Lys. 19.4. The speech of Lysias seems to have been delivered soon 
after 388/7 (cf. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I [1887], 533). 


4 Cf. supra, p. 370, n. 6. 


5 Cf. supra, n. 3. The arrest of judgment is mentioned in a speech delivered in 
353/2 (Dem. 24. 131; cf. Blass, op. cit., III [1893], 280). 
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dtapaprupia without érioxnyis is impossible, it is not unlikely that the 
impeachment of witnesses had its origin in this proceeding. If 
Leisi is correct in placing dvayaprupia among the innovations of the 
archonship of Euclides,! the two proceedings may have been intro- 
duced at the same time. 

It should be noted also that éioxnyis becomes absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosecution of perjury with the introduction of written 
evidence.2, However, inasmuch as there is no certain instance of 
written evidence prior to 389,3 no connection with the introduction 
of érioxnyis can be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Impeachment probably oral—As has been said, Plato’s allusion 
to written érioxnyers does not warrant the assumption that in Attic 
procedure an ézioxnyis had to be in writing. In fact, it must 
have been an oral impeachment originally, since it was introduced 
at a time when oral evidence was the rule. As has been noted, the 
passages cited above from the speech Against Olympiodorus suggest 
oral impeachment,® and even the Alexandrian regulations seem to 
have this in view.? We may then with reasonable certainty con- 
clude that this was the common practice. It is, however, not unlikely 
that, after written evidence became customary, the clerk made 
memoranda of all impeachments in order to know definitely what 
depositions must be preserved, and these he may well have attached 
to the depositions and filed away. It should be noted further that 
the phrase of Plato, ras émuoxnfes ras dpxas Kara- 
ceonuacpévas bm’ dudoty, is not necessarily to be understood of 
formal written impeachments. As the editors of the Halle papyrus 
have rightly inferred from the sealing, ras érucxnyers here include 
the impeached depositions. In that case the expression need mean 


1 Op. cit., pp. 29-30. 2 Cf. infra, p. 377, n. 1. 

3 The first certain allusion to written evidence is in Isaeus 5. 2. The speech 
was probably delivered in 389 (Blass, op. cit., II [1892], 544). Cf. Bonner, Evidence 
in Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 46 ff.; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 85 ff. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 367. 5 Cf. supra, p. 373. 

6 Cf. supra, p. 368; on the date of this speech see Blass, op. cit., III (1893), 558. 

7 This is the explanation of the fact that the litigant who impeaches a part of 
a deposition is to indicate, in his plaint (é€v r&« évxAtuarc), not when he impeaches, what 
part is attacked (P. Hal. 1. 33). Apparently he is to make an oral impeachment in 
court, and then, after he has received a copy of the deposition, to draw up his plaint 
in its precise form (tbid., 28 ff.). 

8 Dikaiomata, p. 56. 
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nothing more than the depositions and attached memoranda, which 
together constituted the documentary record of the impeachments.' 
There is no evidence that formal written impeachments were ever 
required in Athenian courts. It is quite possible, however, that no 
objection was made if a litigant saw fit himself to prepare a memo- 
randum and to hand it to the clerk as he announced his érioxnyis 
to the court. 

The customary time for impeachment.—The customary time for 
announcing an ézioxnyis is definitely fixed, for the later fourth 
century, by Aristotle. After the Wiido. had been given out, but 
before voting began, the herald proclaimed that it was in order for 
the litigants to impeach depositions; after voting had begun, impeach- 
ment was no longer permitted.? It is true that the language of 
Aristotle does not specifically exclude the possibility of impeachment 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings, and the Olympiodorus passage 
suggests that Callistratus could have interrupted Olympiodorus’ 
pleading with an impeachment at any time, had he wished to do so.® 
But, if this was the case, it is remarkable that nowhere in the extant 
speeches do we find the reading of depositions followed by an allusion 
to such a proceeding. Custom, if not law, must have limited the 
announcement of ézicxnyis to the time immediately preceding the 
voting. The procedure of the Laws is slightly different, for it 
requires merely that impeachments be announced before the case 
is decided. In the Halle papyrus the impeachment must be made 
immediately after the announcement of the verdict.® 


A distinction must be observed in the procedure in d:ayaprupia. | 


Here it is obvious that the impeachment must have been announced 


1In the Halle papyrus (line 38) the ‘‘ d:cacpara” of the original action are appar- 
ently all presented for the trial of the Sixn Yevdouapruplwy. But in Attic procedure 
probably only depositions which had been impeached were preserved and transmitted 
to the magistrate for the perjury trial. Cf. infra, p. 377, n. 1. 

2 Cons. Ath. col. 35. 10 ff. 3 Cf. supra, p. 368. 

4There can be little doubt that the conventional procedure of Aristotle’s time 
developed from a primitive practice of denouncing witnesses immediately upon the 
introduction of their testimony. Consequently the implication that Callistratus 
could have impeached Olympiodorus’ witnesses at any time may be justified on the 
supposition that the law specified only the time after which impeachment was not 
allowed, and that the limitation in actual practice to the time immediately preceding 
the voting was a matter of custom and precedent. 

5937B: ply rhy dixny diaxexploOar. 
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at the preliminary investigation when the witness deposed. What 
may be taken as a typical instance is described by Isaeus.! 

Prosecution without impeachment not allowed.—There is no specific 
statement in the sources that érioxnyis was an indispensable step in 
an action for perjury, but this has generally been taken for granted 
in studies of the subject, though no one apparently has considered 
the problem with a realization of its true importance. Such phrases 
as od’ éwetépxerar? and ovd’ . . . . 
ovdé rerodunxe Suwxerv? might seem to point to the contrary con- 
clusion were it not obvious that they are merely the idiomatic 
negative of the idea On the other 
hand, Rentzsch cites the commonplace that a litigant may be said 
to admit the truth of a deposition when he fails to impeach it.‘ 
And it is even more significant that Demosthenes uses the striking 
expression ddjxas r&v Yevdouaprupiwy of the failure to impeach, for 
it strongly suggests that the omission leaves the litigant without 
further recourse.’ But it is desirable to seek more definite and con- 
vincing proof than these verbal hints before adopting a conclusion 
which commits us to the view that Attic law not only permitted 
such an omission to deprive the litigant of all means of redress but 
furthermore made no provision for the contingency that evidence of 
perjury might come to light after the trial. 

After voting had begun, impeachment was strictly prohibited.® 
Since this rule was intended to prevent disappointed litigants from 
bringing unfounded charges and to secure an official record of the 
impeached deposition’s precise content,’ to have allowed subsequent 
prosecution by other means would have totally defeated its purpose. 


15, 16-17. 2 [Dem.] 47. 5. 3 Dem. 29. 7. 

4 Rentzsch cites (op. cit., p. 29) from Hermann (op. cit., p. 70, n. 308) [Dem.] 
47.5; 48.45; Isaeus 3. 12, passages which Hermann quoted in a different connection. 
In [Dem.] 47. 5 the words o¥3’ éwetépxera: suggest the very reverse of the inference 
Rentzsch wishes to draw, as has been noted above. [Dem.] 48.45 both Rentzsch and 
Hermann misinterpret. Read in its context, it says that the failure to impeach 
proved the truth, not of the depositions, but of Callistratus’ claim that he had been 
in league with Olympiodorus. Rentzsch should have cited with Isaeus 3. 11-12 in 
this connection Dem. 29. 33, 56 and Din. 1. 52. 


5 Dem. 29. 41. 6 Cf. supra, p. 375. 
7 The intent of the law was certainly not, as Leisi (op. cit., p. 126) and Hermann 
(op. cit., p. 69) believe, that the verdict should be influenced by a charge of perjury 


which was still unsubstantiated, but individual litigants doubtless had this advantage 
in mind when they impeached witnesses. 
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That in fact this was not allowed may be deduced with reasonable 
certainty from the details of the process. The only evidence upon 
which an action for perjury could be based was a deposition which 
had been read to the deponent by the clerk of the court and attested 
and had thereafter remained continuously in official custody. Since 
documents in judicial proceedings were not ordinarily preserved, the 
only possible means of obtaining this indispensable evidence was 
by érioxnyis, which served notice upon the clerk to preserve the 
deposition or depositions specified in the impeachment.’ It follows 
that after written evidence became the rule there could have been 
no prosecution for perjury without éioxnyis. 

It may be objected on a priori grounds that Athenian law must 
have made some provision for bringing an action in the event that 
evidence of perjury came to light after the trial. While at first 
glance this may seem to have weight, upon more careful consider- 
ation it is seen to be an instance of the natural tendency to apply to 
Attic law the principles of our modern systems. Attic law apparently 
was formulated upon the simple assumption that the parties to a 
suit were acquainted with the facts in the case. A typical expression 
of this attitude is found in the speech For Phormion, where the 
advocate, discussing the chances for a miscarriage of justice in jury 
trials, alludes only to the possibility of deceit and does not so much 
as hint that facts of importance may be completely unknown to 
one of the litigants at the time of the trial.2_ The absence of any 
provision for reopening a case which had once been decided by a jury 
trial, except where judgment had been given in default or a charge 


1Cf. the writer’s ‘“‘Perjury before Athenian Arbitrators,’’ Class. Phil., X, 4; 
‘Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens,” ibid., IX, 139-40, especially p. 140, 
n. 1. Rentzsch infers from Dem. 29. 15 that depositions which were not impeached 
were at once destroyed, ‘‘nam Aesius infitiari non potuit, si testimonii tabula etiam 
tunc exstaret’’ (op. cit., p. 29. n. 9). The case on which he bases his argument could 
not be more unfortunately chosen, for the deposition in question not only had been 
impeached but was then before the court, and Aesius simply denied that he had 
attested along with the other witnesses whose names were appended. The fact seems 
to be that unimpeached depositions were returned to the litigants. This appears from 
the introduction in court of ‘‘the very depositions” (adras ras wapruplas) which had 
been attested at a former trial and not impeached (Isaeus 3. 11; cf. Din. 1. 52). It 
must be remembered, however, that when attested depositions once left the custody 
of officials they could no longer be used as evidence for perjury prosecutions (cf. 
“Frauds,”’ loc. cit.) 


2 Dem. 36. 25. 
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of perjury was sustained, and perhaps in suits for inheritance,! shows 
clearly that but slight account was taken of the possibility that new 
evidence might be found. It is unreasonable to believe that the law 
against perjury was formulated upon a principle so generally dis- 
regarded. 

The requirement in the Laws that érioxnyis be announced before 
the verdict suggests that here again the possibility of a perjury 
action without impeachment is not contemplated. In the Halle 
papyrus an action for perjury is to be thrown out of court if the 
plaintiff has failed to observe the regulations, which include a pro- 
vision that the impeachment is to be announced immediately upon 
the reading of the verdict.’ 

It has been noted that in d:auaprupia the procedure makes ézi- 
oxnyis an absolute prerequisite of court action.‘ 

Limitation of the right to prosecute-—The controversy which raged 
for many years over the question whether a successful litigant could 
prosecute a witness for perjury is now fortunately at an end, since 
the Aristotelian account of ézioxnyis> and an indisputable instance, 
first noticed by Rentzsch,* put the matter beyond all doubt. But 
problems of equal importance are still unsettled. Was the privilege 
of prosecution restricted to the litigants? Was a distinction made 
in this particular between prosecutions of witnesses in public and in 
private actions? On these points opinions differ. 

The herald’s formula, as preserved by Aristotle, certainly implies 
that the privilege of impeachment was restricted to the litigants, 
and the passage contains no hint of a distinction between public and 
private actions.” On the other hand the account of Aristotle has 
reference only to the initial step, and there is conclusive evidence 
that under some circumstances witnesses could be prosecuted by 


1 MSL, pp. 971 ff., especially p. 983. See also Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé 
de la république Athénienne (Paris, 1897), III, 624 ff., and MSZ, p. 612, n. 350. 

2 Laws, loc cit.; cf. supra, p. 375. 

supra, p. 375, and for ra yeypauuéva, Dikaiomata, p. 58. 

4Cf. supra, pp. 375 ff. 

5 Cons. Ath. col. 35. 10 ff. 

6 Lys. 10. 22, 25. See Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 34. 

7 Loc. cit. 
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others than the litigants.'_ The difficulty is variously dealt with. 
Bonner’s view, that both in public and in private actions anyone who 
wished could prosecute a perjured witness,’ involves an interpre- 
tation of the case he cites which the writer cannot accept.2 The 
explanation advanced by Leisi, that prior to 403 perjury prosecutions 
could be either dixa: or ypadai, and that érioxnyis was a new pro- 
cess which replaced them, does not accord with the facts, as has been 
pointed out.* Reasons have already been given for rejecting the 
view of Lipsius that the ypad? ovxodarrias could be brought against 
perjured witnesses.’ Rentzsch, adopting a conjecture of Boeckh, 
believes that in prosecuting perjury either a public or private action, 
according: to the circumstances of the case, might be employed: 
“Tta viro illustrissimo [Boeckh] placuit controversiam disceptare, 
ut in eo delictorum genere ponat falsum testimonium, quae per 
actionem et privatam et publicam vindicari possunt.... . Prorsus 
ita ego sentio. Sicut enim in causa xdom7s, utrum genus adhibeatur, 
discrimen facit locus, tempus, furtum ipsum, sic in hoe delicto vindi- 
cando, puto, genus causae principalis, unde actio secundaria fluxit, 
ita tamen, ut pro ypady Pevdouaprupiwr, uti in xAomjs, actori licuerit 
adhibere dixnv Yevdou., non tamen pro dixn ypadnv.’® This, in the 
opinion of the writer, is substantially the true solution, though we 
may reserve judgment in regard to the somewhat complicated ques- 
tion of classification’ and put the proposed conclusion in this simpler 


1 And. 1. 7=Lys. 19. 4; cf. also Ant. 5. 95. On these passages see Rentzsch, 
op. cit., p. 37; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 777-78. It would be interesting in this connection 
to know whether defendants convicted fevias were brought from prison to court and 
allowed to conduct their perjury prosecutions in person or were obliged to remain in 
prison and entrust the conduct of their cases to others, as the context seems to 
indicate (Dem. 24. 131). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 


3 Leisi points out (op. cit., p. 120, n. 2) that Callistratus, although he was acting 
in collusion with Olympiodorus, was still formally a claimant for half of the estate, 
and was therefore legally entitled to the privilege of érloxnyis. Professor Bonner, 
who has kindly communicated his later views on this case to the writer, no longer 
holds that it establishes the right of persons not parties to the action to prosecute. 
He is inclined to believe, however, that Callistratus had not carried his claim into 
court, but means that, if he had not been in league with Olympiodorus, he would have 
presented his case to the jury and would have concluded by impeaching the witnesses, 
which he would in that case have been in a position to do. 


4Cf. supra, p. 373. 5 Cf. supra, p. 372. 6 Op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

7 To determine whether the Yevdouapruplwy was a ‘‘public” or a “private” 
action, or was sometimes the one and sometimes the other, or combined characteristics 
of both classes, is a problem which has given rise to prolonged controversy. It is of 
more importance to establish the details of the process. 
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form: any citizen in full enjoyment of the franchise had the right to 
prosecute witnesses who perjured themselves in public actions. 

This view is advanced by Rentzsch simply as a conjecture 
intended to explain the apparent contradictions of the sources, and 
Lipsius is quite correct when he says that there is no direct evidence 
to support it.1 But it is entirely reasonable, it offers a satisfactory 
explanation of the facts, and no definite objection to it has yet been 
advanced. Furthermore, it accords with the attitude of the Athe- 
nian courts and public toward perjury. As the writer has elsewhere 
observed,” perjury in private suits was thought of primarily as an 
infringement of the personal rights of the individual rather than an 
offense against the majesty of the law, and it was left to the indi- 
vidual litigant, with the encouragement of the state, to initiate 
measures of redress and punishment. But perjury in public actions, 
whether it was committed by witnesses for the defense or prosecution, 
affected the state more directly, and, as in the case of other offenses 
which touched closely the interests of the state, it would be reason- 
able for any citizen to constitute himself the public representative 
and initiate a prosecution. Under ordinary circumstances the 
parties to the original action would be the persons most likely to 
avail themselves of this right, and in actual practice the percentage 
of prosecutions instituted by citizens not parties to the action was 
probably small, if we except those cases in which convictions had 
made it impossible for defendants to prosecute.’ 

We have noted that Aristotle makes no distinction between 
public and private suits.‘ This would indicate that even in public 
actions, though any citizen could prosecute by virtue of an impeach- 
ment, custom if not law restricted the privilege of instituting the 
impeachment to the actual litigants.’ It is unlikely that in private 


1 Recht, p. 778. 

2“ Perjury,” p. 7. The importance of allusions in perjury prosecutions to deceit 
practiced upon the court is sometimes exaggerated (e.g. Rentzsch, op. cit., pp. 38-39). 
Athenian juries were never unfair or careless; they were always ‘‘deceived” by 
unscrupulous rascals. 

3 Cases are cited on p. 371, n. 4; cf. Bonner, op. cit., p. 90. 

‘Cf. supra, p. 378. 


5 The general negative formula oddels éreoxyyaro is not sufficient ground for con- 
cluding that any person could impeach a witness at the trial of a public action. 
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actions the right to prosecute secured by impeachment could be 
transferred. 

Both the Laws and the Alexandrian d:xav@para are in substantial 
agreement with Aristotle, for in the one it is explicitly provided that 
the litigants are to impeach,? and the other proceeds clearly upon the 
assumption that impeachments will originate with litigants. Both, 
like Aristotle, fail to make any distinction between public and 
private actions, though the Alexandrian law seems to contemplate 
only the latter class of actions.‘ 

The abandonment of perjury prosecutions.—Rentzsch observes 
that there is nothing to indicate that a litigant who had impeached 
was forced to prosecute, and he regards it as likely that the failure 
to do so entailed no penalty except the loss of court fees.5 Leisi 
apparently concludes from Isaeus 5. 18 that all prosecutions for per- 
jury could be dropped at any stage without incurring a penalty.® 
The question perhaps merits further consideration. Prosecutions 
for perjury committed in private actions could unquestionably be 
dropped, apparently at any stage, without penalty. For we hear 
of impeachment not followed by prosecution,’ of prosecutions 
abandoned before coming into court,® and in one instance of a com- 
promise reached at the moment when the jury had finished voting 
and the ballots were about to be counted.? These cases represent both 


1In Isaeus 5. 9 the speaker intimates that the death of Polyaratus before he could 
prosecute the witnesses he had impeached did away with any chance of reopening the 
case. But this may have been because there was no male old enough to undertake 
the prosecution, and in fact the witnesses were prosecuted (12), apparently many 
years later (35; cf. Wyse’s note to 12). While the case is too complicated and the 
details too obscure to afford safe ground for definite conclusions, the writer is inclined 
to believe that in an inheritance case the impeachment of a witness by a single claimant 
would secure to the other claimants also the right to prosecute. Cf. infra, p. 383. 

2 937B. 

3 P. Hal. 1. 44f., 55f., 64 f. 

4 Cf. Dikaiomata, p. 50; Lipsius, Recht, p. 987. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 29-30. On Rentzsch’s conjecture that court fees were deposited 
when the impeachment was announced, cf. infra, p. 386. 

6 Op. cit., p. 124. 

7 Lys. 23. 13-14. On impeachment as a means of putting a witness on oath, cf. 
supra, p. 370. 

8 Isaeus 5. 13. In [Dem.] 47. 64, 74~75, a similar release is evidently allowable, 
even immediately prior to the trial of the perjury actions. 
Isaeus 5. 17-18. 
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formal compromises and simple abandonment;! some are ordinary 
perjury actions, while others are dauaprupia cases.2 But in these 
instances we have only prosecutions arising from private suits. 
Consequently they do not justify us in assuming that all perjury 
actions could be abandoned without penalty. That a distinction 
was made is a priori not improbable. Unfortunately, however, no 
arguments in prosecutions arising from public actions have been 
preserved and there is no evidence on which to base an opinion. 

In this connection a further question suggests itself. In the 
event that a litigant impeached a deposition attested by more than 
one witness, was he not required, if he prosecuted one, to prosecute 
all who had deposed to the same statement? In Aphobus v. Phanus 
is found a case in point. Aesius, the plaintiff’s brother, was alleged 
to have attested the very deposition which was the occasion of the 
prosecution against Phanus and to be Wevdouaprupiwv brddixos. At 
the trial of Phanus he was acting with his brother and denied point 
blank having attested the deposition to which his name was 
appended. Had Aphobus been under any legal obligation to 
prosecute him with the other witnesses, Demosthenes would cer- 
tainly allude to his failure to do so, for it would strengthen his case 
materially. But there is not the slightest hint that Aphobus is 
either required or expected to prosecute him. Again, in the litiga- 
tion over the estate of Dicaeogenes, Menexenus, who had prosecuted 
the witnesses to an alleged will, released some of the defendants 
after one of them had been convicted.‘ 

It is worthy of note that in the Halle papyrus we find the express 
provision that the litigant who impeaches a witness is to impeach 
“all who gave the same testimony.’® Neither here nor in the Laws® is 
anything said regarding the abandonment of actions against witnesses. 


1In Lys. 23. 13-14, Pancleon simply failed to prosecute the witness whom he had 
impeached. 

2 In Lys., loc cit., and in Isaeus 5. 18 we are dealing with d:auaprupla cases. 

3 Dem. 29. 15-18. As has been observed (supra, p. 377, n. 1), the name of Aesius 
was appended to the deposition (cf. 15: évéypaya), and the question was whether or not 
he had attested it when it was read in court. 

4Cf. infra, p. 391. 

527-28. The motives for this provision suggested by the editors (Dikaiomata, 
p. 54) and by San Nicolé (op. cit., p. 347) doubtless all entered into consideration. 
Cf. infra, p. 392. 

6 Loc. cit. 
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Time limit for filing plaint.—It is obvious, as Rentzsch observes,! 
that depositions which had been impeached could not have been 
preserved indefinitely by officials, and that a reasonable time must 
have been allowed for filing plaints, at the expiration of which the 
right to prosecute lapsed. What this was cannot be determined. 
In Isaeus 5. 9 we are told of a litigant who died ob rodAdAG xpbvw 
Yorepov pera thy Sixnv ... . mply ols Trav 
paptipwy. While the phraseology suggests that the plaint had not 
yet been filed, éeteOety is too indefinite to make it certain that this 
was the case. Nothing else in the sources affords the slightest hint 
regarding Athenian practice in this particular, but in Alexandria the 
litigant was required to file his charge not later than the day follow- 
ing the impeachment.? 

While the witness to a deposition was apparently secure from 
prosecution if not made defendant within the prescribed time, wit- 
nesses to a will apparently occupied a somewhat exceptional position. 
Circumstances might permit the reopening of a case* and bring into 
court a will which had been passed upon years before. In one case 
a witness was prosecuted and convicted apparently as long as ten 
years after the will had been affirmed by a court decision.‘ But the 
details of the case are obscure, and it may have been that the wit- 
nesses had lately renewed their attestation in the course of some 
legal proceeding which the speaker does not mention. 

In the event that an éxuaprvpia had been impeached, it is probable 
that there was no extension of the time limit, but that an action 
against the original deponent was set for trial at such time as he 
could be present in court. An action against the attesting witnesses 
would not necessitate any deviation from the usual procedure. 

1 Op. cit., p. 29. 

2 P, Hal. 1. 29 ff. 


3 Cf. supra, p. 378, n. 1. 


4Isaeus 5. 12-13. For the details and chronology, see supra, p. 381, n. 1, and 
the notes of Wyse there cited. The conjecture which San Nicolé (op. cit., pp. 348-49) 
bases on this case, that witnesses could be prosecuted years after the offense, irre- 
spective of whether or not there had been érloxnyis, is not convincing, though the 
writer cannot agree with Lipsius (Recht, p. 987) in connecting the prosecution by 
Menexenus with the impeachment instituted by Polyaratus years before. As has 
been observed, the case is too obscure to afford safe ground for conclusions (cf. supra, 
loc. cit.). San Nicolé has not considered the problem relating to documents, and his 
analysis of the case is imperfect. 
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In d:ayaprupia it seems to have been customary,! though perhaps 
not required,? to file the plaint immediately after the formal impeach- 
ment during the hearing before the magistrate, so that the perjury 
action, which took precedence of the original suit, could be set for trial. 

The jurisdiction.—Aristotle states that perjury actions which 
originated in the Areopagus were brought before the thesmothetes.* 
That all other perjury prosecutions without exception came before 
the magistrates who had jurisdiction in the original actions has 
been very generally assumed.‘ But neither the advantages of direct 
procedure nor the analogies with other processes on which this 
sweeping assumption is based account for the exception noted. A 
more careful consideration of the part played by perjury actions in 
the different forms of judicial proceeding may discover a more 
satisfactory basis for conclusions. 

To judge from the speeches and titles which have been preserved, 
a very large proportion of perjury actions in Athens were diapyap- 
tupia cases.© In these the “perjury” was formal, and the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant was distinctly of secondary impor- 
tance. The real issue was that of the original action, and this was 
simply brought before the court in a different way by the dayap- 
tupia. Obviously such formal perjury actions properly fell within 
the jurisdiction of the original suit and it would have been absurd 
in the highest degree to assign them to a different magistrate, even 
had there been a special court appointed for the trial of perjury 
actions.’ Furthermore, by reason of the Athenian tendency to 


1 Cf. Isaeus 5. 16-17 for what is apparently the customary procedure. 

2 Lys. 23. 14 indicates that the filing of the plaint at the hearing was not obliga- 
tory, unless we assume that Pancleon changed his mind during the proceedings before 
the magistrate. But here again éwet#)éev is rather indefinite and may include a long 
train of legal steps. 

3 Cons. Ath. 59. 6. 

4 MSL, pp. 59, 488-89; Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 29; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 124-25; Lip- 
sius, Recht, p. 777. 


5 Cf. MSL, pp. 485-86. 6 Cf. infra, p. 387. 


7 For example, Aristodemus v. Leochares ({Dem.] orat. 44) and the d:auaprupla cases 
in Isaeus, while they are technically perjury actions, are in reality suits for inherit- 
ances, and the questions of law and of fact which they involve belong strictly within 
the jurisdiction of the archon. In Lys. 23. 14 a case of another kind illustrates the 
same principle. Had Pancleon brought the witness of Aristodicus into court, the 
question at issue would have been one of jurisdiction, and the court of the polemarch 
would have passed upon it just as if a rapaypa¢7% had been entered and not a diauaprupla. 
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judge cases on their general merits and the latitude consequently 
allowed in pleading, a very similar situation obtained in all private 
actions. In the majority of perjury prosecutions arising from 
private suits, to judge from the extant arguments, comparatively 
slight attention was paid to the crime and both argument and 
decision took account chiefly of the original issue.1 Consequently 
it was entirely natural that perjury actions which arose from private 
suits should come within the original jurisdiction. 

But as regards homicide and the other offenses which came within 
the jurisdiction of the Areopagus, the case is quite different. Only 
under exceptional circumstances could’ perjury actions involve 
matters of law or fact which properly belonged to the limited juris- 
diction of the Areopagus, and the problem of their disposition was 
solved by assigning them to the thesmothetes. It is perhaps more 
than a mere coincidence that the Areopagus apparently was the only 
Athenian tribunal which insisted that pleadings be kept strictly 
to the issue.? Since other classes of public actions may have pre- 
sented the same problem,’ it is unsafe to draw sweeping conclusions 
on this point in default of evidence, especially when there is so little 
information in regard to the detailed handling of perjury in public 
actions. 

Here again is seen clearly the difference between the ancient and 
the modern attitude toward perjury. And it may be plausibly con- 
jectured that in the Athenian handling of perjury in the Areopagus 
we have the first step in a course of development which led to the 
modern treatment of the offense. 

Neither the Laws nor the Halle papyrus gives any information 
as to what magistrates had jurisdiction in perjury actions. From 
the silence of the latter in this regard we may possibly infer that the 
same course was followed as in private actions at Athens.® 


1 Cf. for example Dem. oratt. 29, 45; [Dem.] orat. 47. In all of these the original 
case is fully discussed, and the argument on the perjury charge is relatively brief. 

* Bonner, op. cit., pp. 13, 15. 

3 That in the fourth century the Areopagus was apparently the only court which 
was not composed of heliasts (cf. Lipsius, Recht, pp. 121 ff.), must of course be taken 
into account. But the limitations of jurisdiction here discussed would seem to con- 
cern the magistrates rather than the personnel of the court. 

4Cf. supra, pp. 380. 

5 San Nicolé is correct (op. cit., p. 353) in maintaining against the editors (Dikaio- 
mata, p. 56) that P. Hal. 1. 39 ff. affords no ground for assuming a change of court. 
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Court fees and érwfedia.—There is no direct evidence concerning 
court fees in perjury actions.' But, as Lipsius very reasonably 
suggests, by the éA\arrw émriuia of [Dem.] 47. 2 doubtless are meant 
the zpuraveia, as opposed to the érwfedia which might be assessed 
against plaintiffs in certain other classes of suits.? If this is correct, 
Rentzsch’s suggestion* that court fees were deposited when the 
impeachment was announced is probably erroneous. For the amount 
of the rpuraveta would depend upon the penalty asked in each case, 
and this could not well have been definitely decided upon prior to 
the announcement of the verdict or at a moment’s notice. In any 
event, it is unlikely that a course of procedure was followed which 
would have made it necessary for every litigant to come into court 
provided in advance with fees for possible perjury prosecutions. It 
would be easier and more reasonable for the magistrate to exact the 
proper fee when he received the plaint. Whether there were perjury 
prosecutions, arising from public actions, in which rapacracis was 
required instead of rpuraveta cannot be determined. 

Leisi infers from Isoc. 18. 11-12 that in d:ayaprupia the plaintiff 
in the perjury action was liable to the érwBedia.4 

Penalty.—That the dixn Yevdouaprupiwy was an the 
penalty was usually a fine, and three convictions automatically 
entailed dripia, is very generally agreed.’ But here the agreement 
ends, for a perplexing difficulty is created by passages in the orators 
which are taken to indicate that driuia might result from a single 
conviction. A client of Isaeus remarks éyyevdpevov abrov 
Yevdouaprupiwy aripdoa, ok and Lysias 
once uses the expression rdév of the conviction 
of a witness.” In other places the orators speak of driia, simply 
and without qualification, as one of the penalties of perjury.’ After 
a long controversy the view that d&ripia could be imposed by mpoo- 
tiunots for a single offense seemed to have won general credence,’ 


1Cf. Leisi, op. cit., p. 132. 2 Recht, p. 783, n. 21. 3 Loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 

“Loc. cit. This conjecture is adopted by Lipsius (Recht, p. 783). 

5 MSL, p. 489; Rentzsch, op. cit., pp. 41 ff.; Bonner, op. cit., pp. 91-92; Leisi, 
op. cit., pp. 131-32; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 782-83. 

65. 19. 710. 22. 8 Ant. 25.7; Dem. 29. 16, 50. 

® MSL, loc. cit.; Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 49; Bonner, loc. cit.; Leisi, op. cit., p. 132. 
Rentzsch (pp. 41 ff.) reviews the whole controversy at great length. 
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but Lipsius, in his latest discussion of the subject,’ observes that this 
explanation is extremely dubious “weil dies der einzige Fall ware, 
in dem Atimie nicht kraft des Gesetzes, sondern richterlichen Spruches 
eintrite.” He accounts for the allusions to driuia as a penalty by 
the desire of the speakers to emphasize the gravity of the offense, 
and accepts Meier’s solution of the Isaeus case, that the sum pro- 
posed was so great that the defendant’s property would not suffice 
to pay the judgment, he would find himself daepnuepos, a dixn é€ov- 
Ans would be brought against him, and d7ipia would be the result.? 
No one who has studied this much-mooted passage has taken into 
consideration the fact that the case is a dvauaprupia, in which the’ 
deposition of the witness who was put forward was regarded, in 
practice if not in strict law, as the substantial equivalent of a plead- 
ing or claimant’s affidavit. It is extremely unlikely, in the opinion 
of the writer, that in a dvayaprupia the jury would have assessed so 
severe a penalty that Leochares could not have paid it, for he was 
evidently the possessor of considerable wealth.‘ This is likewise a 
serious objection to the view that the d7iia in this case would be 
imposed by mpooriunots, for it is equally improbable that in a da- 
paprupia the jury would impose so grave an additional penalty. By 
far the simplest solution of the whole problem is that here we have 
a case in which the defendant has already been twice convicted. 
Although this explanation is not even suggested by most scholars 
and is barely mentioned by Rentzsch, there would seem to be no 


1 Recht, pp. 256, n. 54, 783. Lipsius approves the opinion of Lelyveld concerning 
driula which Rentzsch (op. cit., p. 50) rejected. 


? Lipsius, after having once rejected this solution as ‘‘zu kiinstlich” (MSL, p. 219, 
n. 56 fin.), now cites in its support Isoc. 16. 7 (Recht, p. 256, n. 54 fin.). 


3 That the witness in a dcauaprupla occupied an exceptional position in this respect 
can hardly be doubted. It is clearly established by the arguments in d:ayaprupla cases, 
which naturally are not concerned at all with the witness’s means of knowing the 
facts, his character, or possible motives for perjury, as in ordinary prosecutions, but 
merely with the general soundness of the claim which his deposition formally maintains. 
At the same time the penalty attached to a third conviction was a wholesome check, 
for it tended to deter unscrupulous persons from repeatedly lending their aid to 
purely obstructive tactics. 


‘The estate of Dicaeogenes produced the exceptionally large revenue of eighty 
minas annually (Isaeus 5. 11, 35), and Leochares was accepted as joint surety with 
one other for the two-thirds interest claimed. He must therefore have been a man of 
large means. 
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valid objection to it.1 It affords an adequate explanation not only 
of this case but also of that mentioned by Lysias, which Lipsius does 
not even attempt to solve. Furthermore, it is in no wise incon- 
sistent with the other passages in which aripia is said to be a penalty 
of perjury, as has been pointed out.2 But it may be remarked that 
a careful review of the controversy on this point makes very evident 
the dangers of advancing positive assertions where the evidence is 
so slight. 

The view that more severe penalties could be imposed in prose- 
cutions originating in public actions than in those which arose from 
private suits is based on insufficient evidence, and the arguments 
urged in its support involve misunderstanding of the sources as well 
as questionable logic.* 

It had been generally assumed that the fine went to the prose- 
cutor, as in all private suits, until Bonner expressed a doubt “that 
the fine was ever paid to the prosecutor in the way of damages.’’ 
While no very pertinent or convincing objection to Bonner’s view 
has as yet been advanced,® his arguments scarcely justify us in 
regarding the matter as finally settled. But the question he raises 


1 Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 45: ‘‘Nisi vero arbitramur his locis de tertia Yevdouapru- 
plw» condemnatione cogitandum esse, quamvis nulla eius mentio iniciatur.” The 
absence of a specific allusion to three convictions is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that Athenian audiences were thoroughly familiar with the circumstances under 
which driula entered into the punishment of perjury. It may be remarked further 
that in all but the Isaeus passage, and possibly Dem. 29. 50, any such allusion would 
have been a distinct blunder. In Dem. 29. 16 and Ant. 25. 7 we have a rhetorical 
topos on the dangers of committing perjury, and in Lys. 10. 22 the admission that 
Dionysius had twice before been convicted would have been a sad anticlimax to the 
pathos of the passage. 

2 Cf. the preceding note. 


3 The conjecture of Meier (cf. MSL, p. 488, n. 33 fin.) that an action drarjocews 
could be brought against those who gave false testimony in public actions is properly 
rejected by Lipsius (ibid., p. 425). Thonissen, in his attempt to maintain it (op. cit., 
pp. 386 ff.), attaches undue importance to the denunciations of perjury which were 
a@ commonplace in pleading, applies to witnesses remarks made by Isocrates with 
reference to false accusers, and confuses false ‘‘informations’’ with false testimony. 
Rentzsch attempts to prove that more severe penalties could be proposed in the 
hypothetical “ypagh Yevdouaptuplwy”’ by arbitrarily applying to perjury actions what 
is known of the ypap} WevdoxAnrelas, an entirely different process (op. cit., pp. 50 ff.). 

4 Op. cit., p. 92. 

5 The fact that the dlkn Yevdouapruplwy was an dydv riunrds (Leisi, op. cit., p. 131, 
n. 1) proves nothing. While the observations of Lipsius (Recht, p. 783, n. 19) on the 
absence of fine distinctions in Attic law are sound, they are not applicable to Bonner’s 
position, which is that the fine was never paid to the prosecutor. 
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is of particular importance as regards cases which originated in 
public actions, for in these if in any we should expect to find that the 
fines imposed went to the public treasury. But unfortunately here 
again the lack of evidence in regard to the prosecution of perjury 
in public actions makes impossible any certain conclusion.! 

Very interesting in this connection are the provisions of the 
Alexandrian law. If a defendant against whom judgment has been 
given convicts a witness or witnesses, the judgment stands annulled 
and the fine imposed upon the witnesses is put in execution. This 
fine is fixed by the terms of the law at one and one-half times the 
amount of the judgment in the original action.* If a plaintiff who 
has failed to secure a verdict convicts in an action for perjury, the 
fine is entered against the witnesses as in the preceding case, and 
the defendant in the original suit is required to pay to the plaintiff 
the amount originally sought with an added penalty of ten or fifteen 
per cent.‘ If both plaintiff and defendant convict witnesses, the fine 
is entered against the witnesses and the original suit is retried, unless 
an appeal be taken.’ In view of the sharp distinction here made 
between punitive fine and compensation, it can hardly be doubted 
that the fine went to the public treasury. Unfortunately, here, as 
in the chief sources for Attic law, private suits only appear to be in 
question.’ 

In the Laws nothing is said regarding the punishment of perjury 
except that three convictions disqualify for witness service.* 

Effect on the original action.—Recent discussions agree that 
retrial was permitted, on proof of perjury, in all cases in which the 
pecuniary penalty attached to the dixn wWevdouaprvpiwy and dixn 
xaxorexviay did not constitute satisfactory indemnification; in other 
words, where the original action involved the loss of life, freedom, 
citizenship, family rights, etc. As regards the conditions on which 


1Cf. supra, p. 382. 2P, Hal. 1. 44 ff. 

3 Ibid., 30-31. It should be noted that in 53, as well asin 58 f. and 66 f., we are 
dealing with the fine in the perjury action and not with the judgment sought in the 
original suit. 


4 Ibid., 55 ff. 5 Ibid., 64 ff. 
6 Cf. Dikaiomata, p. 51; San Nicol6é, op. cit., p. 360. 
7Cf. supra, p. 381, n. 4. 8 937C. 


9 Leisi, op. cit., p. 133; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 956-57. 
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retrial was granted in these cases, there is some uncertainty of 
opinion. The passage of the Laws which treats of the prerequisites 
for retrial is understood to mean that over half of all the witnesses 
introduced by the successful litigant must be convicted.!_ That this 
is not to be applied to Attic procedure is very generally agreed. 
Rentzsch and Leisi conclude from a statement of Isaeus that the 
conviction of a single witness was sufficient.2 But Lipsius very prop- 
erly observes that the phraseology is not so precise as to warrant a 
definite conclusion to this effect. On the other hand, the arguments 
by which Lipsius attempts to prove from the litigation over the estate 
of Dicaeogenes that the conviction of several witnesses was necessary 
cannot be regarded as convincing. Even if Menexenus and his 
fellow claimants had convicted several witnesses, it would not prove 
that this was a legal prerequisite.5 But Wyse is unquestionably 
right in holding that one witness only, Lycon, was actually con- 
victed.6 The circumstances were as follows: Dicaeogenes got his 
judgment in the case on the strength of the second alleged will, and 
the witnesses of whose false testimony the speaker complains were 
the witnesses to this second will; they it was whose testimony had 
been impeached by Polyaratus and who were subsequently made 
defendants by Menexenus.’? After one of these witnesses, Lycon, 
whose case came first to trial, had been convicted, Dicaeogenes, 
realizing that the conviction of the others and the consequent 
1937B-D. 


211. 45: Kedevder 5° 6 vbyos, GAD Tis Wevdouapruplwy, dpxis elvac 
wept ab’rdy ras Aftes. Cf. Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 62; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 134-35. The 
theory originated with Buermann, ‘‘Die Unechtheit der dritten Rede gegen Aphobus,” 
N. Jahrb., CXV (1877), 586. 

3 Recht, p. 958; cf. MSL, p. 982, n. 614; Wyse, Isaeus, ad. loc. 

4 Recht, pp. 958 ff. 


5 Even if the conviction of a single witness was sufficient to reopen the case, 
‘t would obviously be to the interest of the litigant to convict as many as possible 
before the retrial of the main suit (cf. Buermann, op. cit., pp. 586 ff.; Leisi, op. cit., 
pp. 134-35). No one apparently has noted that this is supported by the procedure of 
Apollodorus in his litigation with Phormion, since he is evidently prosecuting a num- 
ber of witnesses (Dem. 45. 7, 41: 8rav elolw mpds, xr.) despite the fact that he has no 
recourse beyond a Slxn xaxorexndv, for which the conviction of a single witness 
apparently sufficed ([Dem.] 49. 56; 46. 10; cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 783). 

6 Note to Isaeus 5. 14. 


7 This is quite clear from the whole narrative of Isaeus 5. 7-9 (esp. 9: ols éme- 
oxhyaro paptipwy), 12-15. 
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repudiation of the will were inevitable, induced Menexenus to drop the 
cases against the remaining defendants and in this way to allow the 
will to stand.1. When Menexenus and the other claimants were pre- 
paring again to bring their claims into court, they decided that the 
most advantageous mode of procedure would be to disregard the 
will, since the previous proceedings of Menexenus amounted virtu- 
ally to the conviction of the witnesses to the instrument, and to 
bring the issue directly into court.2 What is here of paramount 
importance is that the witnesses against whom Menexenus had 
instituted proceedings had all deposed to the same fact, namely, the 
genuineness of the second will. This was the question on which the 
whole case turned, and this obviously could not have been disproved 
by the conviction of one witness only while the testimony of several 
others to the same effect stood unchallenged. For this reason, and 
not because Attic law required the conviction of more than one 
witness, Menexenus prosecuted a number of witnesses, and for this 


reason the abandonment of the actions against the other defendants 


left Dicaeogenes in possession of the estate. 

This case shows quite conclusively also that the conviction of 
a single witness could not in every instance have sufficed to procure 
a retrial. In fact it establishes clearly, in the opinion of the writer, 
that the requirement for retrial must have been, not the conviction 
of a certain number or proportion of the witnesses, but the refutation 
of some definite portion of the evidence presented to the jury, by 
the conviction of the witnesses who had attested it. Our sources 
do not contain any evidence touching the Attic law on which a more 
precise statement may be based, but we may avoid a maze of specu- 


1Tsaeus 5. 12-13. 


2 Ibid., 14 ff. The correctness of Wyse’s view that the plural (14: ol udprupes; 
15: ol paprupjcavres) refers simply to Lycon, whose conviction is regarded as a vir- 
tual condemnation of all the witnesses to the will, is attested by yryvoudvaw (15), 
regarding which Wyse observes: ‘‘no judgment had as yet been obtained against the 
other (will), but the condemnation of one of the witnesses had damaged the credit of 
the document.” The fact that Dicaeogenes thought it advisable to employ a da- 
paprupla, instead of again putting forward the witnesses to the will, is of itself a strong 
indication that the witnesses were unwilling to face the conviction which was certain 
after the condemnation of Lycon. Lipsius, in his attempt to maintain the opposite 
view, is forced to take uel’ quay wdduwv Exparre (14) of further actions against witnesses, 
when obviously it means no more than “‘ was again on our side.” 
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lation if for the present we assume merely that the requirement was 
definite and quantitative.' 

It is significant that Alexandrian procedure apparently was 
based upon the identical principle that has been developed from the 
Dicaeogenes case. The law says, “let the one who impeaches 
a deposition (6 waprupias érdapBavduevos) . . . . impeach all the 
witnesses who gave the same testimony (émAapBavécOw 5¢ ravrwv 
trav Tabra paptupnoavrwy), . . . . and let him be allowed to impeach 
even a part of the deposition” (ééorw 5é xal uépous rijs waprupias 
émdaBéoGat).2? In the remainder of the law, and particularly in 
those sections which provide for retrial or the setting aside of a 
judgment, “the witnesses” (of udprupes, Tay papripwr, xrd.) are the 
defendants in the perjury action, the witnesses who attested the 
deposition or the part of the deposition impeached, and not all of 
the opponent’s witnesses.’ It is clear that the principle of the law is 
the one which has just been developed, that some portion of the evi- 
dence must be refuted in order to have a judgment set aside or a 
case retried. 

Furthermore, throughout that portion of the law which describes 
the customary steps in a typical perjury action, the singular pap- 
tupia, } waprupia, is used without exception; with the introduction 
of special classes of waprupia: we find a sudden shift to the general- 
izing plural. This insistent use of the singular strongly suggests 
that in the general run of cases a litigant was expected to impeach 
not more than one paprupia, that the refutation of a single deposition, 
or even of a single point in a deposition, effected a setting aside of 
judgment. This is so manifestly just and reasonable, both theo- 
retically and practically, that one would be tempted to maintain it 
on a priori grounds even if there were no evidence in its support. 
For in many cases the issue turns upon a single fact, and even a single 
perjured statement can vitiate completely the justice of the decision 
which has taken it into account. And it is obvious that a litigant 
who had decided to bolster up his case by perjured testimony would 


1Cf. infra, pp. 393. 2 P, Hal. 1. 24-34. 

3 Tbid., 44 ff., 55 ff., 64 ff. The provisions regarding the effect of perjury con- 
victions on the original suit have been given in substance in the discussion of the 
penalty (supra, p. 389). 

424, 29, 32, 39. 5 70 ff. 
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not be so simple as to incur unnecessary expense and danger by 
introducing witnesses to swear to a number of comparatively imma- 
terial falsehoods. He would, if it were at all feasible, introduce 
in a single deposition, or even in one clause of a deposition, testi- 
mony to establish the essential point in his contention and would 
suborn witnesses to swear to that. Only in the event that the nature 
of his case made necessary corroborative evidence would he run the 
risk of introducing several false depositions and incur the increased 
expense or trouble of securing numerous witnesses. In view of 
these general considerations and the phraseology of the Alexandrian - 
law, the writer inclines to the opinion that in Attic law also the 
requirement for retrial was the successful prosecution of the witnesses 
to a single portion of the evidence. 

It has been assumed by some scholars that it was necessary, in 
order to secure a retrial, to show that the false evidence had influ- 
enced the verdict. Rentzsch believes that this question was passed 
upon in a separate action—Nullitdtsklage—in which the court was 
petitioned to grant a retrial.2 That no such special action inter- 
vened has been shown by Lipsius,’ who in turn suggests, on the basis 
of Laws 937C dotavrwy paprupety kal riv vixny 
mero.nxévat), that the presiding magistrate or the court empaneled 
for the trial of the perjury action pronounced upon this question.‘ 
But it is not likely that these words refer to a judicial decision, for 
if there had been a pronouncement of court on this point at the trial 
of the perjury action Plato would certainly not have made express 
provision for argument and decision of the question in the retrial 
xal dadixaciay, eire xara rabras Sixn 
éxpi@m).> Furthermore, even if the phrase did refer to a judicial 
decision, we should scarcely be justified in assuming without sup- 
porting evidence that it represented the practice of the Attic courts. 
There is no allusion in the sources to such a requirement,® the pro- 
cedure it implies would be cumbersome, since the jury would have 


1 See Leisi, op. cit., p. 134. 3 Recht, p. 956, n. 7 init. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 960. 


5 Lipsius himself has very properly pointed out that dugioeBhrnow Kal diadixa- 
olay refer to the retrial of the main action (Recht, p. 956, n. 7; cf. p. 960). 


6 Isaeus 11. 45 implies that no such requirement existed. 
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to vote on two distinct issues in one case, and, as Leisi justly observes, 
a pronouncement on this point was scarcely necessary, since per- 
jured witnesses would naturally testify to important matters. 
Moreover, in Alexandrian law the importance of the false testimony 
was not taken into account.2 On the whole it seems safe to conclude 
that Attic law in granting retrial did not inquire into the nature 
of the testimony which had been refuted by the conviction of wit- 
nesses. This was in fact a question which properly came within the 
scope of the main action at its retrial. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1 Op. cit., p. 1384; supra, p. 393. 
2 P. Hal. 1. 44-70; cf. San Nicol4, op. cit., pp. 360-61. 
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NARRATIVE AND SPEECH SCANSION IN HOMER 


By A. SHEWAN 


In the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 280 ff., 
Mr. Drewitt discusses the -co- forms in Homer. In some preliminary 
remarks he assures us it is “well known” that the scansion of the 
two epics is “graded in a rather curious way.’’ The narrative of 
Il.* is stricter in its versification than that of B?, etc., which is again 
stricter than the narrative of the Odyssey.!_ Speech is worse than 
narrative, and Odyssean speech inferior to Iliadic. ‘Among the 
changes in the verse, four stand out most clearly. The lines are such 
that they need to be recited faster; verse-pause becomes conven- 
tional, not functional; ictus is less emphasized; and there is a growing 
disregard of gratuitous spondees.”” That all this is well known will be 
admitted by nobody; what is meant is merely that Mr. Drewitt 
believes he has proved it. It may be useful therefore to test the 
evidence in one department, viz., in regard to what are designated 
gratuitous spondees. It consists of (1) “the distribution of the 
temporal augment,” (2) “scansions like xaA\és, etc.,” and (3) “though 
perhaps not so clearly, the handling of the -oo- forms.” 

Mr. Drewitt’s two papers on the subject of the augment (CQ, 
VI, 44 ff., and 104 ff.) were criticized in CP, VII, 397 ff.; see also 
VIII, 349 ff., and [X, 189 ff. Nothing, so far as I am aware, has been 
added to these statements of his case, which was shown to be based 
on complete misappreciation of the statistics. His assertion in the 
course of the foregoing discussion that ‘“‘spondaic datives in -eoor go 
up by leaps and bounds” was challenged, but does not appear to have 
been made good. These forms play a part in the present paper, but, 
before noticing them, reference may be made to the third piece of 
evidence mentioned above, viz., the scansion xaA\és. This is not, 
I think, the first time that the statement has been made, and it does 
not appear to lose vires eundo, for on p. 296 of the present paper it is 
said that the difference between the scansion of I].* and that of the 
Odyssey ‘‘comes out nowhere better than in the treatment of words 
like &\Xlos, xad\ds, etc. The divergence here is glaringly obvious, and 


111,* means the Iliad without B 489-end, 9, I, K, ¥, 2, which are called B?, etc. 
[CLassicAL XI, October, 1916] 395 
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must be eventually admitted by all who are interested in Homer.’ 
On the contrary, it may be emphatically denied even in regard to 
these two prominent type words. 

The occurrences of the word xadés in the Odyssey are 150 to 139 
in the Iliad, or, allowing for the smaller area of the former, 4 in it to 
every 3 of the Iliad. We may therefore expect to find xad\és, which 
is quite familiar to I].,* preponderating in the same proportion in the 
Odyssey. Now there are in all 47 instances of the scansion, 16 in the 
Iliad and 31 in the Odyssey. That looks bad. But let us compare 
the occurrences in the purest and most ancient tract, I].* narrative, 
with the latest and most depraved portion of the poetry, Odyssean 
speech. The figures are 9 to 16, or, on an equality of number of lines, 
about 12 to 16. The degeneration through centuries is far from 
staggering! But, if we observe that xad\és occurs in four duplicate 
phrases in Odyssean speech, and in perhaps one in II.* narrative, and 
remember that the word xaNés is used more frequently in the Odyssey 
than in the Iliad, the balance of depravity is really with the latter. 
And the speech of the Odyssey has, proportionally, far fewer than its 
narrative, which is strange indeed. 

"AdXos is one of many words which, for reasons peculiar to the 
poet or poets and the subject-matter, are much more commonly used 
in speech, there being 8 occurrences there for every 3 in narrative. 
Now the scansion &\d\os is found in all 155 times. It appears 28 times 
in I].* narrative and 63 in Odyssean speech, or, on an equality of 
lines, about 35 to 63, which, if we bear in mind the proportion of the 
total occurrences of &\dos in speech and narrative respectively, again 
leaves a margin in favor of Odyssean speech. And anyone who care- 
fully scrutinizes and classifies the occurrences of this word in the two 
poems will assuredly say that the idea of any difference between them 
in regard to its scansion is not to be entertained. The rashness with 
which the scansion of the two words is forced on us does not incline 
us to have confidence in the present manipulation of figures. If 
there is no real difference between so-called late and early in a case 
in which it is affirmed that there is a “glaringly obvious” divergence, 
we may be prepared for still greater weakness in this whole paper on 
the -oc- forms, in regard to which the difference is admitted to be 
“not so clearly” perceptible. 
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The method adopted for the exploitation of these forms is as 
bad as before. There is the same deliberate neglect of essential 
matters. The distinction inside speech between colloquy and narra- 
tive of past events is ignored. There is no reference to the very 
different lengths of the six sections, I].* B*, etc., Odyssean speech 
and narrative, into which the poems are divided. II.* excludes 9, 
no reason being given. It includes A, though to Mr. Drewitt A is 
thoroughly ‘‘Odyssean,” and the Apaté, and Nestor’s tale in A, and 
the Hoplopoiia, though these have all the same taint. MNZO are 
degenerate, NZO being deemed “extremely late,’ but they are 
nevertheless retained in the earliest section, which is thus an extraor- 
dinary collection of bits ancient and modern. The Odyssey is a 
unit; there is never a word of Telemachy, Tisis, Bogenkampf, etc. 
The Apologoi are treated as wholly speech. Subject-matter as 
influencing vocabulary is never referred to; the repetitions which it 
causes are of no account in the calculations. Chance is disregarded; 
any variation in the figures from arithmetical proportion must be 
due to degeneration. Passages are assumed to be early, earlier, or 
earliest, or “late work” or ‘‘very late indeed,’’ just as may be neces- 
sary, and the argument is helped out by a special terminology of 
which exceeding great use is made. An objectionable phenomenon 
may be disposed of at once by calling it a “‘speech-phrase,” a “ petri- 
faction,” a “shift,” a “displacement,” or the like, so that petitio 
principit and assumption are writ large over the whole paper. It is 
not difficult, with such munitions, to make havoc of the poetry. 
Worst of all, a fundamental difference between speech and narra- 
tive in the matter of inflections and vocabulary is completely ignored. 


There are a multitude of forms, words, and phrases which can appear . 


only in speech, and that is the only known explanation of any differ- 
ences there may be between the versification of Homeric speech and 
that of narrative, and of their respective capacities for elisions, 
correption, dovetails, overlengths, and all the rest. For brief 
statements, see CP, VII, 411, and CW, 1916. Neglect of this 
point vitiates much of the tabulated work in Mr. Drewitt’s paper. 
Let anyone, remembering merely that imperatives and vocatives, 
the first and second persons in verbs, and the pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives of those persons are found only in speech, and 
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that presents and futures, conjunctives and optatives, and even 
infinitives are vastly more common there than in narrative, mark 
such forms in, for example, the list (b) on p. 281, (6) on p. 284, or the 
second list of instances of apocope on p. 294, and ponder the result. 
So determinedly oblivious of this consideration is Mr. Drewitt that 
on p. 283 he remarks that an infinitive like ésveo@a has only one cer- 
tain instance in narrative, while there are 6 occurrences of éoovrat 
in speech. He surely knows that, except for a rare infinitive or 
participle of purpose, the future may be said to be wholly confined to 
speech. A similar restriction of the conjunctive entirely neutralizes 
the effect of the discovery that ‘“‘bacchiacs like elrpo. are fairly 
common in speech.” 

It is by contemplation of mere totals, coupled with bold manipu- 
lation of individual cases, that the dative plurals in -eoo. are made 
to support the general position. The table on p. 290 is said to show 
that the “irregular -eoo.”’ encroaches, until it eventually ‘‘may be 
taken as normal.” ‘The number of ‘avoidable spondees,’”’ as they 
are called, has actually risen from 28 in II.* narrative to 53 in Odys- © 
sean speech. Proportionally to numbers of lines the latter should 
have only 35, so it has 18 in excess, but, when repetition in standing 
commonplace is allowed for on both sides, the difference almost 
vanishes. But had there been a real difference, would it have been 
startling? Perhaps the following will help to an answer. The list 
given in the second note on p. 290 of avoidable spondees in speeches 
shows an extraordinary difference inside the speech of B*, etc. In 
I and K the objectionable forms occur once in every 60 lines, in the 
other four books only once in every 220. In the one set it is between 
three and four times as common as in the other. If such a differ- 
ence exists between parts of the same homogeneous section, can we 
wonder at a far smaller difference between one section and another ? 
Is nothing to be assigned to the inexplicable but by no means negli- 
gible residuum of cause which we are obliged to label chance? Is 
there anything sinister in the fact that xaddés is never used in the 
genitive plural, or about the following occurrences in the poems, 
&dAovu only 9 times, but &dov, 80, and &\dXos over 100? 

But, as the inference from the table is evidently an extreme one, 
which would hardly impress even a careless reader, the conclusion 
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is supported by four frequently recurring datives, &vépeoou, vnecar, 
mavrecot, and xeipeoor, some of which are said to give “a beautifully 
clear and unforced illustration of the way in which the verse degen- 
erates.”” From the occurrences of the first and fourth nothing is to 
be extracted, and the second can be made profitable only by a des- 
perate juggle with véeoo. and resort to an assumption of “trans- 
ferred speech-scansions.” The third, ravreoo., seems at first sight 
to give support, and one would be only too glad to admit an occa- 
sional bright spot in such a weary waste of error. But when one 
reflects that the total occurrences of all plural forms of was are 3 in 
the Odyssey to 2 in the Iliad, and that there is much more speech 
in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and when one allows for standing 
commonplace, the degeneration in mavreco. is hardly worth men- 
tioning. An individual word proves nothing. It is hard, on the 
principles adopted, to explain the fact that ornBeco. is almost as 
plentiful in I].* narrative as in Odyssean speech. To be sure it is 
in a category which is not considered, but the classification of these 
forms which excludes it is made without reference to the contro- 
versy which has long been carried on regarding their origin. It seems 
futile, while that dispute is still unsettled, to reason on mere figures 
for divisions of the poems which have been arbitrarily fixed. A com- 
parison for the Iliad and Odyssey would appeal to many. It would 
be usefully confined to words common to the two epics, and it would 
not exclude words which might give -evo. but do not. The survey 
in Mr. Drewitt’s paper is quite inadequate. 

The tables given are of no interest, and but few remarks on the 
tests I have made at other points will suffice here. Take two words 
to which some prominence is assigned. First, dc0s, récos, etc.: 
as these words are used nearly 3 times as often in speech as in narra- 
tive, any forms deemed bad must also be more frequent there. Simi- 
larly, the deictic roa(aa)éa05€, roo(ca)odros never occur in narrative 
(nor roigdeoou or any other inflection of 86€). It is no wonder that 
all these give the vetoed scansion. The other word, péo(cc)os, is 
entirely against the notion propounded, so an explanation has to be 
found. ‘If uéoaros [which occurs in Homer only in the form péocaros, 
© 223=A 6] is possible, the early examples are easy to explain.” 
But yécaros has always been taken to be a superlative, like véaros, 
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traros, etc., and it is strange a superlative should be earlier than a 
positive, or that a positive should swamp a superlative almost out 
of existence. This may have happened, but instances are not given. 

The faultiness of the method is well shown in the discussion of 
the pairs of names of Odysseus and Achilles. We are assured that 
’Odvcebs and ’Axiddels were the real original forms, the basis of this 
new theory being a proof that ’Odvceis is original and ’Odvaceis 
merely metrical. But the proof cannotbe accepted. Its author has an 
idea that the foundation of the liad, what used to be called the Kern, 
is not the familiar Ménis, but “four self-existent dpioretar (in E, A, 
II, and P).” In one of these primeval tracts, A 310-488, the occur- 
rences of the form ’Odvcels predominate, and this, with help from 
assumptions regarding what are denominated “true,” “standing,” 
“most improbable,” and “downright impossible” scansions, ‘‘dove- 
tails,” and “rare devices” in ‘late work,” leaves no doubt that it is 
the earlier form. But all depends on the pristine character of this 
tract in A, and as to that there are many critics of the Dissecting 
school who will not agree fora moment. The first half of the passage 
has always been gravely suspected. Robert, for instance, in his 
great work characterized it as zweifellos eine jiingere Einlage, and 
that, be it observed, on linguistic as well as on other grounds, and 
put it in his third Iliad. But there is no need to quote authorities. 
One can take another method. Consider ’Odvceds in some of the tracts 
which are to all Dissectors despicably late. In the “Continuation” 
of the Odyssey and in the Telemachy, when one considers the nature 
of the occurrences of the older form ’Odvucets, it more than holds its 
own. In—almost horresco referens—the Doloneia there are 11 occur- 
rences of each form in narrative, and, if with Mr. Drewitt we exclude 
from consideration introductions to and resumptions from speeches, 
8 of the genuine form to 4 of the newer one. Even in speech there 
are 4 of the former to 1 of the latter. The criterion on which the 
proof is based cannot be accepted as a criterion at all. Then Achilles 
is dragged in—mercifully ’Aré\\wv kept his name, Oeol re ravra 
dvvavrai—and an elaborate table of the occurrences of the two 
forms of his name and that of Odysseus is given, which is held to 
prove without more ado that the one name affected the other. But 
we are simply to make up our minds on totals; we are not to examine 
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details. We are not to consider the different lengths of the six sec- 
tions into which the poems have been artificially subdivided, the 
very different parts in these sections which the two protagonists 
play, the effect of the suitability of the forms with the double con- 
sonant for the end of the verse and the enormous totals of the occur- 
rences there, the large proportion of the occurrences of all four forms 
which are mere repetitions of standing commonplace, or the intro- 
ductions to and resumptions from speeches; we are simply invited 
to execute a statistical goose-step, looking neither to the left hand 
nor to the right, but keeping our eyes to the front on the mere brute 
totals and seeing nothing but what we are told is evident on the face 
of them. It is the statistical method reduced ad absurdum. 

In regard to the “avoidable spondee,” it is unfortunate that the 
thing is not defined. It is no doubt a spondee that could have been 
avoided, but who is to decide, and how are people to agree on, the 
the point whether the poet or poets are free from blame in strewing 

this blemish about their compositions? How many absolutely 
" indispensable spondees are there in Homer outside proper names? 
His polyonymia bids us reply, very few. But for present purposes 
we must dub a spondee avoidable whenever we are bidden. Some 
have been discovered which are peculiar to B?, etc., or to the Odyssey 
—though none, apparently, to parts of I].* which are, in universal 
Dissecting opinion, as late and debased as they are. One such is 
iueprés, used once of a river. The author of the Boiotia should of 
course have used iuepders, which occurs 9 times in the rest of the 
poems, though never with a proper name. Was ever poet in this 
temper badgered? And will it be asserted that a similar list cannot 
be prepared for that hotch-potch of late and early elements, II.*? 
Again, “since -76ev from -n- stems may represent we are 
invited, without further explanation of the effect of the suffix, to 
compare the spondaic examples. The comparison proves nothing. 
And so for évrog@e and éxroo$e. It is said that “‘-eoxle -ov of the 
iterative is not found in the narrative of Il.*” But it is, once, and 
the instances in speech can be reduced, as they include repetitions. 
In fact, had the composers of II.* given us two and a fraction more 
instances, there would have been equality. Next we are intro- 
duced to yid0os and wo. The not very clear statement regarding 
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them seems to suggest that they have in many cases replaced, or 
been badly used for, éros and rebxw. Evidently there were syn- 
onyms—or ‘“equivalents’’—in Homeric times, if there are none in 
modern languages. But again there is marked disregard of the 
extent to which some words are appropriated by speech. For 
example, 080s, though it occurs in the poems 293 times, appears in 
narrative proper only 19 times, while 274 are either in speech or in 
the introductions to and resumptions from speeches. If pdOos is 
mishandled more in speech than in narrative, we can hardly com- 
plain. 7eXevrdw is another verb which occurs just once in narrative, 
outside a common formula. So for rovodros and the remark that 
there is in the Odyssey—where speech predominates!—“ an increasing 
freedom in the use of the spondaic obros and rodode.”’ The writer 
surely cannot be unaware that the latter word is entirely, and the 
former almost wholly, confined to speech. He adds évrad@a, which 
is found in Homer once! The three occurrences of évrav#ot may be 
allowed him in addition. But there is no gilding these bits of dross. 

The paper ends with a list designed to illustrate the tendency to 
increasing use of spondaics in “later work,” a designation which 
vitiates all. But the list is so weak as hardly to deserve criticism. 
How can anyone be sure that dAdoios, aidotos and ddveds contain 
spondees? Is aidoioww., o 373, certainly the exact equivalent of 
ixérnot? Monro (a.l.) is far from thinking so. If words so perti- 
nent to the subject of the Odyssey as airitw, xexpnuévos, éoOns are 
to be quoted, what of the host of words in II.* like aixuy -rns, 
éyxein, bopivn? Friedlinder’s Verzeichnisse had better be referred 
to. How could the imperative rap¢@acbar be used out of speech? 
idpbw, roAunoe, airéw do not support the contention set up or only 
very weakly, iep? is is naturally used before a following initial con- 
sonant as an alternative to iepdy uévos. peradAfoa is used 5 times 
out of 6 in a standing expression, always final in the verse. The 
occurrences of jos, always in time formulae in narrative, are worth 
examining. Simply because the Odyssey has these formulae more 
frequently than the Jliad, an unfavorable inference must be drawn. 
Even Bin Tebxpovo and Aeovrijos uévos, which occur just once each, 
are made to swell the list. And so on. The poor poet! About 
"AxiAdjjos kepad7 there seems to be some mistake. But it is cruel to 
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examine these lists closely. Instead, one may remark that there 
appears to be an implication that such a list could not be compiled 
for Il.* Will that be flatly asserted? And, finally, there is this 
point. Counters of spondees and dactyls in Homer have not agreed 
in their results, as there is disagreement on some textual points— 
_ the augment and the resolution of diphthongs, for instance. The 
probability is, and it may sound strange to some readers of Homer, 
that there is a very slight excess of spondees in the Odyssey. But, 
if the depraved tendency which has now been discovered, and which 
strangely enough was of force, if not rampant, in what is called “early 
work,” had been operating and growing during the centuries which 
elapsed between the birth of the four self-subsistent dpioretar and 
the last patching of the Odyssey, its effect in the multiplication of 
spondees in the later poem would have been most marked. As we 
find no such great excess, we cannot believe the poetry was subject 
to this alleged influence. pynornp—giving well on to 300 spondees! 
—is certainly one of the causes of the small excess in the Odyssey. 
As to an excess of spondees in speech over narrative, my tests lead 
me to reject it. Comparing (on the Oxford text) the worst and latest 
with the best and earliest, that is, the 367 lines in speech in the 
“Continuation” of the Odyssey with the first 367 lines in narrative 
in the Iliad, I find the spondees (excluding those final in the verse) 
are respectively 461 and 448. There is not much degeneration there. 
But strangely enough the first 367 lines in speech in the Iliad yield 
only 420, or actually fewer than the narrative. Numbers of course 
vary very much. In the first 253 lines of the Doloneia the propor- 
tion of spondees in speech and narrative is the same. Testing the 
Kyklopeia, 105-370, I find about 3 spondees to every 2 lines; in 
Nestor’s speech in y 102-200, not a whole one to a line. I wonder 
if any narrative can be found which matches it. It is surpassed by 
Hephaestus’ excited little outburst in @ 306-20. The original “self- 
subsistent”’ Aristeia in A, and the slaying of Hector, X 90-394, give 
practically the same number of spondees in speech and narrative. 
The Hoplopotia, 2 468-617, all narrative, is well weighted, far more 
so than speech generally. So for the first stretch of narrative in the 
Odyssey, a 96-157. I see some reason for believing that this is a 
matter in which the distinction, already mentioned, between two 
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kinds of speech is worth bearing in mind. That subject-matter 
must have an influence goes without saying. And poets have their 
moods and may change their styles. Certainly we have not had the 
last word on the point. 

As in the case of the augment, so for the forms now under con- 
sideration, the statistics fail to convince wherever they are tested, 
and those who believe, in whatever degree, in the unity of the poetry 
do not need to be disturbed by the very positive tone in which the 
results are announced. Not many are able to spare laborious days 
for the examination of such statistics, but those who can will find 
their reward in confirmed conviction as to the uniformity of the 
language and verse of Homer. The papers will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by some Dissectors, and quoted in the future, as proving 
indubitably that the poems are the work of innumerable hands. 
Such assertions should be neglected unless accompanied by an 
assurance that those who make them have examined the statistics 
and looked up and studied the nature of the relevant citations for 
themselves. When Mr. Drewitt’s first paper appeared, Professor 
Murray accepted the results at once as “proved.” It would be 
interesting to know how many weeks, for weeks would be necessary, 
the professor devoted to the verification of the statistics, and whether 
it occurred to him that there is an outstanding difference between 
the forms and vocabulary of speech and those of narrative which 
Mr. Drewitt has never even noticed. Here is an undeniable diver- 
gence which must affect the verse—it makes, for instance, correption 
of a final long vowel or diphthong just twice as frequent in speech as 
in narrative—and any comparison of the metrical facts which ignores 
it is useless. But the main point in regard to the present theory is 
that the statistics do not support it. On the contrary, the method of 
interpretation is so defective in its disregard of essentials as to call for 
the strongest possible protest. The xad\és &AXlos cases is a glaring 
instance of its application. Things have really come to a pass when 
we are told we must accept a notion which can be refuted by a mere 
count in the Index Homericus. There was ground for hoping that 
this reckless forcing of facts and figures to fit some fancy had ceased, 
but the practice evidently dies hard, infructuous though every 
effort of the kind has been. The fixed idea is still there. 

Str. ANDREws, ScoTLAND 
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ISOCRATES AND THE EPICUREANS 
By Harry M. 


Any study of ancient rhetoric has sooner or later to take account 
of Isocrates and the influence exerted by him, not only on the tech- 
nical study of rhetoric, but also on the style of much of later Greek 
literature. This influence is most noticeable in the first century 
before our era in the revival of Atticism. The theorists of that 
period were not content to study the style of Isocrates in the attempt 
to restore the classic purity to the debased Greek tongue, but found 
in him a model teacher of rhetoric, one who combined with instruc- 
tion in the technicalities of speaking a study of the social and political 
relations of man, the whole being infused with a breadth of view 
and seriousness of purpose which made it not unworthy the name 
“philosophy.”” Thus the principles of education expressed by 
Isocrates became a natural rallying-point for those who were dis- 
satisfied with both the philosophical sects and the rhetorical schools. 
To a restatement of this Isocratean ideal in education, long obscured 
by the predominance of the philosophical sects, Cicero addressed him- 
self in the De Oratore. Briefly stated, the idea which he unfolds is 
that before the time of Socrates the philosopher and orator were 
united in one person to form the perfect statesman; that Socrates and 
all his successors had made an unnatural division between philosophy 
and rhetoric, and that the time had come to reunite the two disci- 
plines, with philosophy serving as the handmaid of rhetoric in the 
training of the ideal statesman. That Cicero was closely following 
the ideas of Isocrates in formulating his doctrine is proved, not 
only by the general similarity of their educational systems, but also 
by the large number of passages in the De Oratore which so closely 
parallel passages in Isocrates as to preclude the possibility of their 
being mere coincidences. Cicero was followed a generation later 
by Dionysius with his treatise on the Attic orators. The ideal of the 
movement is well summed up in the introduction; it is to restore 
apxaia kal diddcodos pnropixn, which had fallen into disuse after 
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inspiration of Rome. As in the case of Cicero, so with Dionysius, 
Isocrates is the model teacher, so that one can improve his character 
as well as his style by a study of Isocrates’ orations. 

Most of the evidence in regard to this period comes from the 
avowed supporters of the new movement. But we have an important 
document from an opponent that deserves more thorough study than 
it has received. I refer to the Rhetorica of Philodemus. Admirably 
edited by Sudhaus in the Teubner series more than twenty years ago, 
it has remained almost ever since an unworked mine. Exception 
must be made for von Arnim’s Dio von Prusa, in which he utilizes 
considerable material drawn from Philodemus, for Schneidewin’s 
dissertation on book v, and a few briefer articles. But there is still 
a crying need for a fuller treatment of the many questions arising 
from this work. Much of the neglect of Philodemus is undoubtedly 
due to the obscurity of many passages even after the patient work of 
Sudhaus and to the comparatively barren results even of intensive 
study of many others. Still Philodemus remains an important figure 
in that here we have an example of the hostile criticism of rhetoric, 
which for the most part we know only from reflections in the works of 
its champions. 

In tracing the influence of Isocrates on later rhetoric I was 
impressed by the abundance of references to him in Philodemus. A 
careful examination revealed that these references were not mere 
obiter dicta, but were intimately connected with the principal points 
of his polemic. In fact, it might safely be conjectured that his work 
was prompted by the contemporary revival of interest in the larger 
and broader views of Isocrates among the rhetorical schools. Philo- 
demus has the added interest of throwing some light on the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Epicureans toward Isocrates. It is in the 
belief, then, that a consideration of his judgment on Isocrates will 
reveal the essential points of his argument, and at the same time shed 
some light on the obscurities of the history of rhetoric in the period 
between Isocrates and Cicero, that this article is offered. 

Some of the references to Isocrates present familiar biographical 
material. Such are: 

i. 196. 18: Twa dv rapayyéddovow Kai 
deirar, kal Kai Kal mvedua, Kal 
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mpoowmou Kai xeipav Kal rod re Kal pvOpoi, 
kal Kal de’ & rdv eixdrws rijs 
moXTelas amroorqva.! With this compare Isoc. Panath. 10, Phil. 81, 
Ep. 8, 7; Dion. Hal., Zsoc. 1; Pseudo-Plut. Decem Orat. Vit. 837A, 
838E; Photius 260. 

ii. 178, frag. ib: [’Iooxparns rapa] rod Kumpioly radavra )\aBev 
kal ralpa Tipobélov rod Kolywvos é\aBev Séxa x 

Sudhaus’ restoration of ’Icoxparns may be regarded as certain in 
view of the confirmation of the gift of twenty talents from the Cyprian 
Nicocles afforded by Pseudo-Plut. Decem Orat. Vit. 838A: kal rapa 
Nixoxdéous tod Kumpiov Bacidéws, ds qv vids Evaydpou, eixoot 
AaBev. Philodemus’ words: rapa Tipobéov . . . . déxa 
do not square with the statement in Pseudo-Plutarch that he received 
one talent from Timotheus after the capture of Samos. The latter 
statement is probably derived from Caecilius, and so represents a 
tradition which is inherently more trustworthy than Philodemus. 
The smaller sum, too, seems more probable, for the booty of Samos 
must have been very much reduced after paying the expenses of the 
ten months’ campaign (Isoc. Ant. 111). 

ii. 50. 21: Nov & én’ éxetvo Baditwyer, 6 ’Apiororédous avay- 
dovow, ris deidns aicxpdy owrar, 
"Iooxparhy Néyew. CF. ii. 55. 5; ii. 59. 9. 

This anecdote is preserved in Cicero and Quintilian. In Philo- 
demus it is a prelude to an attack on Aristotle for deserting philosophy 
and imitating Isocrates by teaching rhetoric when he might have 
chosen political science (ii. 59. 19b) or have engaged in practical 
politics (ii. 55. 16), both of which, Philodemus says, would have been 
preferable to teaching rhetoric after the manner of Isocrates. In 
connection with his denunciation of Aristotle, Philodemus remarks 
that Isocrates took the opposite course, and turned from rhetoric to 
philosophy. ii. 59. 12: yap, rap’ ra 
édivar’ obdeis év obderépw THY TEXVaV 
kal mapa Iooxparous Kai mov Tots xpovois 
Bore kav, eb mpdrepov édidacKey abrny, éxi hovxwrépay Kal datpo- 
worep gidogodiay, amoxwpeiv. As Sudhaus has 
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shown,! this statement does not imply that Philodemus considered 
Isocrates’ teaching as philosophy because of a few superficial resem- 
blances to Epicureanism, nor can it mean that he misunderstood 
Isocrates’ use of the terms d¢idogodia and didogodelv, but it is a 
deliberate misrepresentation designed to belittle Aristotle by making 
him inferior to Isocrates. For Philodemus, as we shall see later, was 
not in doubt as to the real content of Isocrates’ “philosophy.” . 

In the same article Sudhaus has pointed out that we learn from 
Philodemus for the first time of political differences between Isocrates 
and Aristotle. Isocrates, as his Philippus shows, was strongly in 
favor of a union of Greece under Macedonian leadership for a war 
with Persia. From Philodemus (ii. 61. 15) we learn that Aristotle 
opposed the Persian expedition: éx Bacidelas wapexadder Pidurmov 

From these biographical details we now turn to the passages which 
treat of his doctrines and of his activity as an orator and author. 
In several places Isocrates is called a sophist. In order fully to 
understand the meaning of these passages, it is necessary to consider 
the principles which Philodemus adopts. His discussion of the 
value of rhetoric and its place in the educational system is concerned 
first with the definition of réxvn. After a lengthy refutation of the 
views of others he presents his own definition, which he claims is 
sanctioned by usage, and not formed, as those of his opponents have 
been, for the purpose of proving the doctrines of some school. A 
réxvn, he tells us, is a condition resulting from the observation of 
certain fundamental principles which apply to the majority of cases. 
The réxvn produces a result that is beyond the power of those who 
have not studied it. Moreover, it produces this result regularly and 
surely, and not at random? 

On the basis of this definition he examines the claims of rhetoric 
and makes a threefold division. These three divisions, he says, are 
not the ordinary divisions, but 
generally called by him simply 

1 “Aristoteles bei Epikur und Philodem,” Rh. Mus., XLVIII (1893), 561. 


2 i, 69, 2=Suppl. 35. 1: “Eorly rolyuy cal réxvn mapa Tots 
dwd waparnphoews Tivdv kal croxewddv, & did TSv 
hépous, kaTadauBdvoved Tt Kal cuvredodca olov duolws wh ovdels, 
éornxérws kal BeBalws ob5é croxacrixds. 
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in the strict sense including forensic and deliberative oratory, and 
motTtKn or political science (ii. 245. 6). Of these three only cogu- 
ory is granted the position of an art. The term goguorixy is used 
in a technical sense, which apparently originated with the Epicureans 
and is restricted to the study of the principles of composition, with 
special reference to epideictic oratory. It is placed on a level with 
poetics, and might be called the art of prose writing. i. 122. 29= 
Suppl. 61.12: .... Kar’ pyropix) réxvn Tis 
éorw re Tas olas aitol Kal Tas hOYwr 
abrol ypadovaiv re cxediafovew. Paper 7d 
peBodixoy abrnv, ob obbé THY 

To the other two branches, pynropixn in the narrow sense, and 
modTiKn, he denies the position of an art. They lack the essential 
characteristic, namely a definite set of principles which can be 
imparted from teacher to pupil. Quite the contrary, rhetorical and 
political ability is the result of practice and experience. The suc- 
cessful public speaker may be compared to a good merchant, a hunter, 
or even a successful thief (i. 74). All succeed, however, as a result 
of their own skill based on experience, and their occupations cannot 
be called arts in the sense in which we speak of music as an art. 

Similarly cofiorns means an epideictic orator, and by a natural 
enlargement of its semantic area, a teacher of epideictic oratory; and 
sogiorevev means to teach or practice epideictic. This meaning of 
sogiorns is, of course, quite different from that current down to the 
fourth century. The development of meaning has been worked out 
by Brandstaetter (Leipziger Studien, 1894), and need not be repeated 
here except so far as it affects our immediate discussion. Brand- 
staetter infers from the fragments of Philodemus that Epicurus was 
the first to use gogiorns and related words in this sense, and that it 
became a part of the technical vocabulary of the school in the writings 
of Hermarchus and Metrodorus. But an examination of the pas- 
sages on which he based his conclusion (i. 78. 2-19; 78. 19-85. 19; 
85. 27-89. 10; 120. 10; 120. 22) will show that Philodemus nowhere 
quotes from Epicurus an example of this use of the word. The pas- 
sages are in some parts hopelessly corrupt, but the general sense is 
clear enough. It seems that Epicurus recognized epideictic oratory 
as an art, and made the distinction between this and practical 
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oratory which Philodemus makes. That he applied the term gogu- 
orixn to epideictic oratory cannot be proved from Philodemus. He 
is arguing against an unnamed opponent who claimed to be unable to 
find in Epicurus a statement that sophistic was an art. But the mere 
fact that Philodemus is compelled to argue that Epicurus meant this, 
instead of quoting a short sentence that would settle the question 
definitely, seems to point to the conclusion that the statement was 
not to be found in Epicurus except by implication. As to Metrodorus 
the case is simpler, for we know the title [pds robs cogiords (Diog. 
Laert. x. 24), in which goguerns probably had the meaning which it 
bears in Philodemus. We might conjecture that this work was the 
first in which the word was regularly used in the technical sen<e. 
With this distinction between pnropiKn, and 
in mind it becomes easier to follow the thread of the argument through 
the maze of the fragments of Philodemus. While principally con- 
cerned to prove that all forms of rhetorical activity, practical or 
theoretical, are of little value compared with Epicurean philosophy, 
he devotes considerable space to opposing the claims of the sophistical 
rhetoricians that their schools produce practical public speakers and 
politicians. It seems like wasting energy on a very small point of 
purely academic interest unless we realize the practical bearing of such 
discussions on pedagogical questions. As von Arnim has pointed 
out in the introductory chapter of his Dio von Prusa, the tendency 
of the age was to find some one discipline which should form a com- 
plete education, so that the whole training of a youth could be placed 
in the hands of one man. To this tendency was due the absurd 
attempt of Nausiphanes to prove that a study of dvawdoyia would 
produce oratorical ability. To this same tendency was due that mass 
of polemical literature of which we have ample evidence in the pages 
of Philodemus, but which has otherwise perished, and is known chiefly 
from entries in biographical notices. In this struggle the Epicureans 
had a unique position. While the other philosophical sects in general 
agreed with the rhetorical schools on the desirability of training 
the youth for the woXurixds Bios—the point of difference being the 
method to be employed and the relative importance of rhetoric in 
the scheme of education—Epicurus rejected public life as beneath the 
consideration of a philosopher. At the same time he granted the 
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value of study in the rhetorical schools as an aid to literary composi- 
tion. Hence his sharp division between epideictic and other forms 
of oratory and his denial of any connection between rhetoric and 
the conduct of the practical affairs of life. But it was one of the 
cardinal principles of Isocrates’ philosophy that training in rhetoric 
is a sufficient preparation for both public and private life (e.g., Ant. 
231, 275). Isocrates’ doctrines were thus diametrically opposed to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. The Isocratean conception of a broad 
education based on rhetoric had suffered eclipse in the third and 
second centuries. But the polemic of Philodemus, with its frequent 
mention of the name of Isocrates, and his insistence on the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the Isocratean ideal of education, points to a con- 
temporary revival of the Isocratean tradition and the raising of 
rhetorical study to the plane of a philosophy or general discipline. 
Of this revival we have further evidence in the De Oratore of Cicero 
and the rhetorical works of Dionysius. 

To the statement that sophistical rhetoric does not produce 
political ability Philodemus returns again and again. It will suffice 
for our present purpose to give a few typical passages to show the 
drift of his argument. In a passage in the Hypomnematicon (ii. 240. 
15) he says: ‘Hyeis obv ras obrws 
und’ elvar rabrnv Kal und’ ddws ard Trav pyropikdy didacKa- 
pévous mpaxt@ Kal éy éxxAnoias Kai Tots Tod 
elvar kal brapxew abrhy wavrws Kal Kal Tov PHTopa TodLTLKOY 
kai dnunyopor, kal Kar’ TH 
brapxew pnropixny, elvar TavTws TodLTLKOY 
Tov Kal SdAws Tov PHTopa, ovdE 
xabarep oravwrépay rapa Tots apxaios was 6 Aéywr 
év dnuw pytwp éxadeiro. 

To this summary of Philodemus’ position we may add one more 
statement which shows still more clearly the nature of the pretensions 
of the rhetorical schools: i. 222. 4: rovyapody, 
mat, aravrwy & pépn tives kai THs 
brdpxew, Ste Ta pev KaréPevorat, ra 5’ ovdey Tots TA 
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pnropixa rap’ abrots Td Tav 
Kal trav rexvav elvar Kai ri’ kal adernprov 
Kai paddov ere pera THs 

After this extended digression, which, I hope, has made clear the 
point that Philodemus uses goguiorixn in the sense of epideictic ora- 
tory, and goguorns of the professional writer of epideictic orations and 
teacher of rhetoric, let us return to the passages in which Isocrates 
is classed with the sophists. The first is a short fragment which 
evidently belongs to a passage discussing whether or not rhetoric is 
an art. 

ii. 122, frag. iv: . . . . Kal "Iooxparnv 
tov Topyiav xai rov Avoiay duondoyeiv obk éxew émornunv. ’Am- 
Oavws Aéyerat Kal dduvarws, rexvirai re éxnyyéddovTo elvar 
elvar Téexvnv Kav 60... . 

The statement that Philodemus criticizes is based on the prin- 
ciple enunciated in his definition that an art must rest on a definite 
set of facts and laws which can be called scientific knowledge (ém- 
o7nun). As applied to Isocrates the statement that he did not claim 
to possess émuornun probably refers to Ant. 185: éxeivny 
émiornuny ovdérepo. Tuyxavovow Exovres, du’ Hs Gv of AOAnTaS ods 
BovAnbetev, of 5¢ pnropes ixavods by which Isocrates means, 
as he explains farther on, that there is no science which can by itself 
produce orators. All any science can do is to develop the natural 
gifts of the pupil. The unnamed opponent does, as Philodemus 
indignantly asserts, wrest the plain meaning of Isocrates. 

To support his claim that there is an art of epideictic oratory he 
cites the Panegyric, Panathenaic, Busiris and Helen of Isocrates as 
examples of speeches which show péodos. 

i. 127.20: . . . . NOyor "Iooxparous 
h rov Tlavabnvaixdy Tov Bovorpw Kai rhv ... . 
Cf. i. 99. 5b=Suppl. 48.15: Tod & rp Kal’ 
dpuoiovs obk dpebddws Kar’ a&xpav 
éore 7d “Soxetvy "Emixolpw réxvnv obxl brdpxew 
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TELOTUKHY TavTWs KTA.”’? Here Philodemus is answer- 
ing an opponent. The rod... . dveorpaupévov and tap 
refer to Zeno and Philodemus. 

Another fragment is particularly baffling: i. 147. col. ii: wepai- 
veoOat vouitovor, und’ av mov kal didogodiay tiv éavtav Kal 
réxvnv evar. Ei 5’ éBovAovro réxvnv elva, riv elroy 
povnv & xpnoe ovvwrbpws TH Kal 
éxddovv. yoov éxeivny Kal odxl 7d 
Tlepurarnrixdy [ydvor aipecily? This seems to mean that 
the rhetoricians claimed for themselves a kind of art or philosophy 
not like that of any sect, but a philosophy in the broad pre-Platonic 
use of the word adopted by the Isocrateans. The reference is, of 
course, to the use of ¢iAogodia by Isocrates in the older sense of 
study or intellectual pursuit. The technical meaning was given the 
word by Plato, while the Isocrateans kept the word in its broader 
sense. Unfortunately the passage is too corrupt to permit us to fix 
any definite limits to the duration of this form of teaching under 
the inspiration of Isocrates. 

Two more passages in which Isocrates’ name appears illustrate 
Philodemus’ distinction between practical orators and epideictic 
orators or sophists; Isocrates is contrasted with Demosthenes and 
Lycurgus, Themistocles and Pericles. 

li. 97. 10: ray pev 
kal Avxodpyos, 5¢ “Iooxparns ... . 

li. 233. 11: drav roivvy Oeworoxdéa Kal 
Kaba Kal Pwxiwva: ei 5’ "Icoxparny MGrpw pépos 

Further, in support of his theory that sophistical training does 
not produce political ability, he comments on the weakness of the 
Isocrateans in practical politics: ii. 250. 23: moddol 5¢ trav & TH 
tiv Kar’ Iooxparny évreipiay 
obre AOvyous év Snuw Sbvavrar Kal 
Kav tor’ TO akolovras éxOvnoKe .... 

A general criticism is aimed at the sophists that their speeches 
are not suitable for public delivery. Specific criticism of Isocrates 
is quoted from Demetrius, who found his long periods hard to deliver, 
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and from Hieronymus in a passage which is also quoted by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, De Isoc. 13 (i. 197. 5 ff.).2 

In a passage discussing Aééts the xadds Adyos of Isocrates is con- 
trasted with the ceuvds of Demosthenes: i. 150. 5: Ob pévro xara 
pev Kaddv Tov olov Tov Kal dpoiwv 
h rov AnyooOévous kal rdv davaddywv obdevds obre ératcOn- 
duouwparos, obre xpwpevous abrovs. 

The preference of some for the style of Thucydides to that of 
Isocrates is recognized in i. 151. 19. In discussing style he goes so 
far as to say that Isocrates had only two or three imitators, and 
anonymous authorities are cited to show that Isocrates had no 
uniform style: i. 153. 14: "Iooxpare: yap ravramracw ovbdeis 50’ 
Tpets duotorpétws noay pdvov, ties 5€ pwnd’ abrod 
"Iooxparovs éu maor yeyovéva rots ovyypaupacw. The 
latter statement was perfectly natural, and the fact is noticed by 
Dionysius (De Isoc. 20), but the former is incredible and must be due 
to the desire to belittle Isocrates owing to the growing influence of 
the Isocratean revival. 

Two more passages may be added at this point for the sake of 
completeness, although the meaning is very obscure. 

ii. 70. frag. vi: [Ei 58] xal ody rp duvd[uer rabry] 
Kparny te Towdrov, [ravrws éorw. [Ob yap mpalr- 
TovTes TA Kowa ovd’] iorolpiay — ]wyovov—xal 
One might conjecture that this was a part of a passage showing the 
impossibility of passing from the sophistical school to a successful 
political career. The sentence might then be paraphrased as follows: 
If they say that with the ability to write epideictic orations Isocrates 
was able to exert any influence on the course of politics, this is quite 
incredible. 

ii. 213. 27: . . . . rns [xai pliprole a]pds rovrors 
[érepor, [Alélyolyra [unxivew Gxat[pd]y éorw. This comes 
at the end of a long list of statesmen and generals whose careers 
are cited to offset the Stoic argument that only the sapiens is a 
good general or statesman. The context requires the name of some 
general or statesman, and the first thought is to supply Tipuddeos 


1A similar criticism is found in i. 33. 13=ii. 257. 20=Suppl. 18. 12, without men- 
tion of Isocrates but with evident reference to his style. 
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before ‘Icoxparovs. Without seeing the papyrus it is impos- 
sible to judge the possibility of filling the gap with these words. 
Apparently there is a considerable gap in the papyrus before rs 
"Iaoxparovs. But the precise restoration is immaterial, as nothing 
new about Isocrates can be derived from the passage. 

In several other passages one can see an attack on Isocrates and 
his successors by reading between the lines. There is, of course, a 
polemic implied in Philodemus’ division of rhetoric and his denial 
of the position of an art to any branch of rhetoric except epideictic, 
for Isocrates claimed to prepare his pupils for public life. Moreover, 
Isocrates claimed to make his pupils better men in their private rela- 
tions (Ant. 84. 99; Ep. iv. 2). Philodemus has such a statement in 
mind when he says in i. 223. 11: rap’ abrois 
pntrépa Tov pabnuatwr kal elvar xal tw’ xal 
adernpiov Thy pyropikny Kai waddov err pera THs AapPavo- 
7d pero. paprupetcba bua ws ot 
dpeivous yivovrar Tay duoyerav, diacred- 
hackovtes. 

Ini. 216. 19 the sophists are criticized for perverting public morals 
by their encomia of bad men. The examples given are Busiris and 
Polyphemus, the former evidently referring to the famous encomium 
of Isocrates. 

If we turn from the definite references to Isocrates to the treat- 
ment of his successors we find the material scarcer. We have already 
presented two passages which belong here: ii. 57. 5: rv ad’ Iooxparous 
éir’ &viwy and i. 148. 10: ry Kal 
dpuoiwy (réxvn) éxadouvv. The last passage especially, taken in its con- 
text with the contrast between the philosophy of the Isocrateans 
and the Peripatetic or Stoic philosophies, points to a continuance of 
the doctrines of Isocrates in a definite group of rhetorical schools, or, 
which is probably nearer the truth, a reappearance of these doctrines 
after a period of eclipse by the philosophical sects. 

Of more specific references we have only one, and that one is 
doubtful. Matris is coupled with Isocrates in ii. 233. 11: d7ray 
Pwxiwva: ei 5’ "Iooxparny Marpw wépos tr kai 
yap kal Ilepuxdjs rore kal viv voodyrat 
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cal ei 5¢ A€yovrar pHropes Kal MGrpw joar, ws 
obk Trois GANG Tots éx Oarépov 
@s Kay pnropas Trois mepi Anpoobévny xal KadXiorparor, of 
Thy Siva, elreiv dv Kal 
péper 

This is merely a restatement of Philodemus’ favorite doctrine that 
sophistic rhetoric has nothing to do with statesmanship. Themisto- 
cles and Pericles, he says, form one class, Isocrates and Matris another. 
The same name (fnropes) cannot with propriety be applied to both 
classes. On the basis of this passage W. Schmid has proposed! 
to consider Matris as an imitator of the style of Isocrates. This he 
intended as a correction of the view of Holzer,? who classed Matris 
as a representative of the “Asian” style. It seems doubtful, though, 
whether such a positive statement as Schmid’s can fairly be deduced 
from Philodemus’ words. Matris is a shadowy figure at best. We 
learn from Athenaeus that he wrote an Encomium Heraclis, which 
Holzer has shown to be the source of a part of the fourth book of 
Diodorus Siculus. The other reference in Athenaeus is merely a bit 
of gossip about his diet. A passage in Pseudo-Longinus (13), appar- 
ently overlooked by both Schmid and Holzer, but noticed by Suse- 
mihl, seems to be the most valuable evidence of his style. There he is 
classed with Amphicrates and Hegesias as one of those whose strained 
metaphors became ridiculous. This would seem to fix his position 
definitely so far as placing him within the somewhat indefinite 
boundaries of Asianism is concerned. But it is clearly impossible, as 
Schmid has pointed out, to assume, as at first sight we are tempted 
to do from this passage in Philodemus, that Asianism is the literary 
descendant of Isocrates. The difficulty will be cleared up, I think, 
if we bear in mind Philodemus’ underlying thought that sophistic 
rhetoric, i.e., the art of writing epideictic orations, is quite separate 
from statesmanship. On this principle Isocrates and Matris are 
classed together simply because they are eminent examples of 
sophistic in the Epicurean sense. In so doing Philodemus passes no 
judgment on their style. In speaking of the ‘Isocratean tradition” 
or the “‘Isocratean school,’’ we must be careful to define our terms. 


1 Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, p. 235. 
2 Matris, Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde Diodors, p. 25. 
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Beside the classification of Philodemus, by which Isocrates belongs 
with all epideictic orators, there are two elements in his teaching to 
be considered. He may be regarded simply as a stylist, the per- 
fecter of the style peculiarly adapted to epideictic oratory, in which 
case his influence is to be traced in the historians, in Cicero, and 
through him on the literature of Western Europe; or he may be con- 
sidered, as he considered himself, a teacher of something more than 
rhetoric, a complete philosophy of life. These different phases of 
Isocrates had different destinies. It was as a model of encomium and 
of style that he had his greatest influence in the centuries immediately 
following his death. The broader view of rhetoric as a universal 
discipline had to await its full appreciation in the first century B.c. in 
a movement which is reflected on more than one author of that 
period. 

We have one hint of the activity of the rhetorical schools along 
of rovs vouous Kal Tas ypadorres THY Isocrates’ 
course of instruction undoubtedly contained some study of the 
theory of government, and these Néuor and Iodre?at look like a 
continuation by the rhetoricians of the practice of Isocrates of 
broadening the scope of his instruction. 

Of imitators of his style we hear more. “Some imitate the style 
of Isocrates, others that of Thucydides,” we read in i. 151. 19, 
which seems to refer to the Atticist revival of the first century. 
Philodemus mentions no names, and our information from other 
sources (e.g., Dionysius) is almost as meager; we may point to Crates 
of Tralles (Diog. Laert. IV. 23; cf. Blass, Griech. Bered., 101), who 
appears to be the only direct imitator of Isocrates of whom we know 
in this period. To this may be added the passage already quoted 
above, that there were at the most only two or three who imitated 
his style, and that it was doubtful whether there was a distinct 
Isocratean style. We must understand Philodemus to refer here 
to the lack of imitators among the orators. Of examples of his 
influence on historiography there could be no lack. 

Philodemus’ estimate of Isocrates is distinctly unfavorable. His 
main thesis—that epideictic rhetoric, and that only, is subject to the 
rules of art—concedes, it is true, something to Isocrates; more 
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perhaps than we might expect from an Epicurean; he acknowledges 
the position of Isocrates as a master of encomium and, by implication, 
his influence on the historiography of Greece. But to grant this and 
nothing more is to deny the essential characteristics of Isocrates’ 
teaching. For if eloquence is robbed of the privilege of guiding the 
destinies of nations the kernel is gone, and nothing but the empty 
shell remains. 

We may wonder why the Epicureans did not reject the rhetorical 
schools in their entirety instead of making a distinction between 
the art of writing and practical eloquence. The solution of this 
problem was indicated by Usener (Epicurea, XLII) and has been 
supplemented by Sudhaus. In all the philosophical schools there was 
a stylistic difference between esoteric and exoteric works, and even 
the Epicureans recognized the importance of literary form in works 
designed for the general public. So far, then, as study in the rhetorical 
schools tended to improve one’s style it met with the approval of 
Epicurus, and no farther (cf. his words, Diog. Laert. x. 119: xai 
ovyypaupara ot tavnyupeiv 6€). That he was attracted 
by the style of Isocrates we may safely conclude from the striking 
reminiscences of the orator’s style in the Epistle to Menoeceus (cf. 
Sudhaus in Rh. Mus. XLVIII [1893], p. 337). His reason for adopt- 
ing Isocrates as his model may be found in the quotation from the 
Tlepit pnropixjs in Diog. Laert. x. 13: 5’ [Epicurus] otrws 
ws kal Ilepl pnropixfs aévot undéy cadjveay doxeiy. 
This clearness which Epicurus considered the sole virtue of style 
was the quality in which Isocrates surpassed all others: Dion. Hal. 
De Dem. 18: xaBapeber re (1%) "Iooxparous dékts) yap et Tis Kai 
Tots dvduact kai duddexrov axpiBns, pavepd 7’ éore Kal Kou?) 
kal ras &Adas dperds amdoas Ov av wadiora yévowto 
duadexros cagdns. Here we have a satisfactory explanation of the 
interest in Isocrates as a stylist. This is sufficient to account for 
the slight degree of favor accorded him by Philodemus. The 
main claims of Isocrates, however, whether put forward by himself 
or renewed by the rhetoricians of the first century, are vigorously 
combated. 
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PLUTARCH’S “ALEXANDER” AND ARRIAN’S “ANABASIS” 
By R. B. 


The information presented in the Alexander and in the Anabasis 
was gathered from previous writers, and it is not possible either 
from the facts themselves or from the form of statement to deter- 
mine to what extent Arrian may have been influenced by Plutarch. 
Individual items are for the most part much more briefly stated in 


_ the Alexander, and for this reason parallelism in form is often impos- — 


sible. Let a few illustrations suffice. The fact stated in Plut. 16, 
1. 42: ‘Opod érecer Eider is 
given in five lines by Arr. in 1. 15. 7-8; and Plut. 71. 31: dawé\voe 
Tovs axpnorous gives in the words axp7- 
orous and dwpnodpevos two items which Arr. in 7. 12. 1-2 expands to 
seven lines. Even where the statements of the two are of fairly 
equal length, we cannot tell (2) what were the exact words of the 
original, or (b) what was the arrangement of the words. A few of 
the many examples will be enough to illustrate both phases: (a) Plut. 
11. 45: rods yeyovéras: Arr. 1.9.10: amoyévous Tod 
TIwdapov; Plut. 13. 2: xal yap rhv pvorepiwv xepolv Exovrtes: 
Arr. 1. 10.2: yp. peyadov Plut. 14. 12: npwrncer, et 
Twos Tuyxaver Seduevos: Arr. 7.2. 1: épdpuevos ef tov déoiT0; Plut. 45. 
20: wAnyeis: Arr. 4. 3. 3: Plut. 67. 2: da rijs 
Kapuavias: Arr. 6. 28. 1: dua K.; Plut. 68. 2: epi rov mdobdv: Arr. 
6. 28. 5: tov Plut. 71. 30: dxpve xpdvor: 
Arr. 7. 11. 5: abtr@ mpoxeira: daxpva. (b) Occasionally the order of 
words is not the same in the two writers, and it cannot be deter- 
mined which has preserved the original arrangement. We give as 
illustrations of this Plut. 18. 13: rod puyod Tov éoropa Kadob- 
pevov: Arr. 2. 3. 7: éoropa Tod pupod, and ’ApiordBovdos 
introduces both; Plut. 20. 28: Eider Arr. 2. 
12. 1: rerpwyuévos unpov timer; and with change in construction 
as well as in arrangement Plut. 19. 24: rod wév dvayivwoxovtos, Tod 
6é mivovtos: Arr. 2. 4. 10: duod rov re ’ANéEavipov kal Tov 


Pilurmoy avaywwoxev 7a rapa Tod Tlappeviwvos; Plut. 29. 1: eis dé 
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Dowixny é& Aivyimrov: Arr. 3. 6.1: Méudwos ge 
@owixns. As an instance of change in words and also in order we 
give Plut. 44. 13: ‘O qveyxer ob perpiws, KNpvKa 
Ange wavras amoxrevely pera Téxvwv Kal yuvakGy, Tov 
and Arr. 5. 19.6: mpoexnpvter ava riv xwpay wavras 

It is not impossible, though it cannot be proved, that some of 
the statements of Arrian were intended to define more clearly the 
words of Plutarch, or even to correct what he had written. This 
is possible in the last clause of the account of the acts of Alexander 
at Ilium as given by Plut. 15. 22: Ty dé orpdrnv 
mevos Niwa Kal pera Tay éraipwy ovvavadpaywy yupuros, dorep eos 
éoriv, éorepavwoe paxapioas abrov, Kai miorov Kal Tredev- 
Thoas peyadou xnpuxos érvxev; and Arr. 1. 12. 1: ‘Hdatoriwva dé 
A€yovow bret rod tov écredavwoe’ Kai 
dpa, ws doyos, "ANéEavdpos ’Axtddéa, ‘Ounpou Knpuxos és Thy 
Ervxe. 

Plutarch writes in 21. 7 in regard to the captive women: Iléure 
Acovvarov, KedXevoas, ws obre Aapetos obre ’ANEéEar- 
Spov Aapeiw yap vrép iyyeuovias éxeivars 5é 
mavra dv cal Aapeiov Bactdebovros while Arrian has 
in 2. 12. 5: wéupar abras Acovvarov Sri 
Aapeios, and in five lines gives the statement of Leonnatus in regard 
to Oepareiay, and brép ris apxiis ris ‘Acias 
What seems to be an out-and-out correction is found in Arr. 5. 20. 4: 
Kal és rpidxovra érra, dv va joav 
olknropes ovk joay, ToAA@Y Kal brép 
pupious’ Kai kwpas Kal ob petov 
Kal Tabrns THs xwpas Ilwpw apxew edwxev. Plutarch 
has in 60. 57: ’AAAa kal xwpav Kal abrovoyuous KaTa- 
orpePapevos, &v mevrexaidexa pev evn, 
Pidkirrév twa éraipwv carparny 

The latter part of this gives the substance of what Arrian in 
6. 15. 1-2 states in fifteen lines. However, all of these references 
individually or collectively merely indicate that Arrian may have 
used the Alexander at certain points as a guide in his own work. 
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If there are any more definite indications they are to be found 
chiefly in those portions in which one or the other or both have 
made some reference to the source followed, and in this respect 
there is a noticeable difference at many points. 

Arrian frankly tells us that most of his material is drawn from 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy, and for this reason they are mentioned 
individually only for isolated items, and together only when they 
disagree or agree in the statement of some peculiar fact. A few 
other writers are mentioned, and there are also many indefinite 
references. There are many of the latter in the Alexander, where 
more writers are named than in the Anabasis. From this we might 
expect that references to authorities would be about the same. Yet 
as a matter of fact in many instances the references given by Arrian 
seem to have been called forth by the account of Plutarch. 

Plutarch writes in 16. 56: ’Apiord- 
Bouvdés not réooapas vexpods robs Tavras, dv 
évvéa evar. Tobrwy pév ody éxédevoev eixovas 
ds Avowrmos eipyaoaro. Arrian without reference to the 
source has in 1. 16. 4: Maxeddvwr éraipwy audi rods eixoor 
kal év TH TpwTn Kai xadxai eixdves 
év Aiw éoraow, ’AdeEavipou Abowrroy 

It is to be noticed that the change in the wording makes rotrwv 
in Arrian refer to a different number. More frequently Arrian 
names Aristobulus as his authority where Plutarch gives no indica- 
tion of his source. Plut. 19.3: "Hy did vdcor, of pev 
éx ot 5¢ év Tod Kbdvov pebyart xararayévrt mpoo- 
Néyovot: Arr. 2. 4. 7: ’AdéEavdpos dé, ws 
bd Kaparov évdoncer, of 5é és tov Kbdvov déyovar 
pivavra vntac8a. Similar to this is the account in Plut. 31. 19: 
omrep ot moAdol ypadovow and in Arr. 6. 11. 5, where Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus are cited in regard to the fight at Gaugamela. We find 
in Plut. 45. 24: ’Opetaprny diaBas rorapdr, dv abrds 
wero Tavaiy elvat; in Arr. 3. 30. 6: TO Tavdids robre, dv 5) Kal 
*ApiocréBovdos. Plutarch in 70. 10 names Stateira as the wife of 
Alexander, Arrian in 7. 4. 4, Barsine, on the authority of Aristobulus. 
Plutarch in 73. 8-12 barely mentions the story about Pythagoras the 
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seer, but this in all its details takes up 38 lines in Arr. 7. 18, and 
we are told in sec. 5 that Aristobulus got it from Pythagoras him- 
self. And the words in Plut., 7d jap jv GdoBor, and Arr. secs. 3 
and 4, &doBov 76 Hap Tod iepeiov, show that both were quoting from 
Aristobulus. 

Noticeable are the words in Plut. 23. 1: "Hy olvov 
karadepns. “Edoke 5é 51a xpovov, dv ob waddov 
kal radra otons. In the same chapter, line 33, we find 
Kal éyxparis jv, and in the superlative, 22. 24, jv 
6é kal yaorpds éyxparéoraros. Arrian uses the same form in 7. 28. 2: 
TOD €; and that the suggestion for them 
all came from Aristobulus can be seen from Arr. 7. 29.4: kal of rérou 
5é, ws A€yer ob rod oivou évexa paxpol air@ éyiyvorto, ob 
yap olvov ’Adé~avdpov, THs és Tovs 
éraipous. 

Speaking of the weapon with which Clitus was killed, Plutarch 
says in 51. 34: Oirw 517 AaBaw rapa tivos Sopvddpwv ’Adé~avipos 
aixunv, while Arrian has in 4. 8. 8: Tap of pév NOyxnv apraca 
reivat, ol capiocay Tapa dudAdKwy Tivds Kal Tabrny, and follows 
with the account of Aristobulus, closing with the words, kal év robrw 
TH arofavetv. Similar in form to this statement 
of Arrian is Plut. 55. 29: of .... of 6€.. . . Xdpms, while 
Arrian in 4. 14. 3 quotes from Aristobulus and Ptolemy for the first 
two items given by Plutarch. But most noticeable of all is Plut. 46 
where are given the names of nine writers who do not have, and of 
five who have, the story of the Queen of the Amazons. Arrian in 7. 
13. 4 rejects the story because it is given neither by Aristobulus 
nor Ptolemy nor any other trustworthy author. Among the writers 
mentioned by Plutarch as having the story is Onesicritus, and the 
attitude of Arrian toward him at this, point is the same as in 6. 2. 3: 


‘Kal rodro éveboaro. And yet according to Plut. 61. 4, from him came 


the statement in regard to Bucephalus found in Arr. 5. 19. 5. 

The characterization of the wife of Darius given in Plut. 21. 23 
is introduced by éyerar, and by édéyero in Arr. 4. 19. 6. Both 
Plutarch and Arrian give the statement by Aristobulus in regard 
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to the Gordian knot, and in both it follows similar statements: 
Plut. 18. 7: of oby woddoi . . . . , TH paxaipg 7d 
Arr. 2.3.7: of Sri raicas tiger 
deo por. 

What Plutarch in 54. 15 ascribes to Chares, Arrian in 4. 12. 3 
introduces by avayéypamra . ... Adyos. Not altogether unlike 
this is the authority for the story of the eunuch who fled to Darius. 
Arrian has in 4. 20. 1, Aéyos xaréxe., though Plutarch closes chap. 30 
with the words: radra péy yevéoOar re dacw ot 
TrEioTo. Tov ovyypadéwy. We find in Plut. 63. 6, in regard to the 
Malli, ots paxtuwrarous yevéoOar; and in Arr. 6. 4. 3: 
tAelorous Te Kal THY Tabrn 

The Ephemerides and the letters of Alexander must have been 
for both writers the ultimate authority if direct use was made of 
them. Plutarch quotes from the latter in 60, mentioning them both 
at the beginning and at the end of his account of the battle with 
Porus. But into this he introduces a statement from Onesicritus, 
and says nothing of the part taken by the son of Porus, in regard to 
whom Arrian in 5. 14 quotes from both Aristobulus and Ptolemy. 
But the most noticeable passages are Plut. 76 and Arr. 7. 25, in 
which both quote from the Ephemerides in regard to the sickness 
and death of Alexander. As in the account of the battle with Porus, 
Plutarch twice affirms the source of his statements, 77. 1: rovrwy 
Ta Kata rails épnuepiow yéyparra. It is 
noticeable that Arrian has a triple affirmation in 7. 25. 1, 26. 1, 2, 
although verbally considered the two accounts are widely different. 
A few references will be enough to show this: Plut.: éxaGevder év 
T@ bia 7d mupéEar: Arr.: Kabebdey abrod Sri éripeccer; 
Plut.: vuxrds Arr.: mupéocew ... . vixra 
Plut.: mapa peyadnv Arr.: mpds TH 
At one point at least Arrian adhers more closely to the Ephemerides, 
for in 7. 26. 2 he gives the names of seven men sent to the temple 
of Serapis, while Plutarch gives only the first and last. The com- 
parison of the two accounts given by Fraenkel, Die Quellen der Ale- 
xanderhistoriker, pp. 41 ff., shows that Plutarch gives the days with 
reference to the last; Arrian with reference to the first, designating 
each successive day by ry borepaia (which Plutarch does not use), 
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excepting for one day, where he has ry 5é éxwoton for the words of 
Plutarch érwicay jyépay. Arrian ends chap. 25 with the words, 
Kal Thy viKTa Tupécoe KaKas Kal THY Kal THY GAAnY vixra Kal 
thv hépav. He then continues in chap. 26 with the account of the 
visit of the soldiers to Alexander, and the delegation to Serapis, 
closing with the words: ob borepov ws apa 
7d 

While the Ephemerides were the ultimate source for the close of 
Alexander’s life, at some point along the line of transmission there 
had been a conscious variation from their phraseology, and here we 
have the verbalization of Arrian or of Aristobulus and also that of 
Plutarch or of some earlier writer. In the use of ry torepaig, and 
in the introduction of Arrian’s opinions, chaps. 25-27 are of a piece 
with all the rest of the Anabasis, and it is certainly not impossible 
that Arrian deliberately varied from the account of Plutarch. 

At nearly every point in the discussion an appeal may be made 
to some unknown source as an explanation of any resemblance. 
But Arrian in 4. 9. 8, writing of Anaxarchus, gives us what seems to 
be an original opinion: raira eirévra ’AdéLavipov 
év Tore, Kaxoy 5& péya, ws xai 
ere Evveixero. And yet these words but re-express 
what seems to be an original opinion of Plutarch in 52. 23: Tovobrots 
Adyos xpnodpevos 6 ’Avd~apxos 7d TOD Baci- 
7d eis xavvdrepoyv Kal TapavouwreEpov éroincer, 
abrov 6& datpoviws évnpuooce. In 56. 1 Plutarch says, radra pév 
iorepov érpax6n, following the different accounts of the death of Cal- 
listhenes. Arrian at the same point in the narrative has in 4. 14. 4: 
radra 51 ov éyw Tots audi 
Euvevexbetow avéypaya. In both of these 
passages from Arrian there is an evident adaptation of the account 
of Plutarch. And the testimony here at least is strong enough 
to indicate that the account of Arrian cannot be considered 
as absolutely independent of that of Plutarch. The appeals to 
sources in the Anabasis in a number of instances find a ready explana- 
tion in the desire of Arrian to establish a show of originality by 
varying from Plutarch. At the same time the emended statements 
and quotations varying in words and arrangement indicate, though 
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no claim is put forth, a keener historical and rhetorical perception. 
If this fairly expresses the attitude of Arrian, we may assume that 
he adheres more closely than does Plutarch to the phraseology of 
his sources, and that his is a more deliberate judgment at certain 
points in regard to the facts presented. 

However, in regard to phraseology there can be no absolute 
certainty. Arrian’s rejection of the story of the Queen of the Ama- 
zons, based on the material already gathered by Plutarch, is a good 


illustration of his attitude toward some of the elements in the history . 


of Alexander. It can be illustrated still further by his account of the 
fight of Alexander against the Malli, 6. 9-11. His words in 7. 5. 5 
show that Peucestes and Leonnatus were two of the defenders. In 
6. 10. 1 he names these and Abreas, though admitting in 6. 11. 7 
that the only one mentioned by all writers is Peucestes, who is 
given by Diodorus in 17. 99. 4 with some others unnamed, by Plutarch 
in 63 with Atuvatos, and by Curtius in 9. 5. 14-15 with Timaeus, 
Leonnatus, and Aristonus. There has evidently been a series of 
variations in the name Acovydros: Atuvaios: Timaeus. Curtius makes 
a good story better by adding Aristonus, perhaps a prelude for the 
later account of his importance. Arrian found ’A@péas in some of 
the writers, perhaps Ptolemy who was not at the battle, but he finds 
no justification for Atuvatos: Timaeus. 
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LATIN DIMINUTION OF ADJECTIVES 


By WALTER PETERSEN 


I. DIMINUTIVES OF QUALITY AND DIMINUTIVES BY ENALLAGE 


1. When we find that suffixes which form diminutives of nouns 
are often also used to form adjectival ‘diminutives,’ when we e.g. 
find Skr. -ka- both in putrakd-s ‘little son’ and babhrukd-s ‘brownish’: 
babhri-s ‘brown,’ Gr. -vAo- both in dpxrido-s ‘young bear’ and 
(‘diminutive’ of juxxds ‘small’), Lat. -lo- in servolu-s 
‘little servant’ and parvolu-s (‘diminutive’ of parvo-s ‘small’), or 
Lith. -ulis in tétulis ‘Vaterchen’ and baltulis (‘diminutive’ of bdltas 
‘white’), it is natural to search for some common element of meaning 
which will allow us to fix upon the essence of a ‘diminutive’ apart 
from any reference to the parts of speech affected. In this way rose 
e.g. the definition of Grimm Deutsch. Gram. 3, p. 637: “Deminution 
oder Verkleinerung findet statt, wenn durch eine in dem Wort selbst 
vorgehende Verainderung dem Begriff an seiner Kraft etwas benom- 
_ men wird.” Like all ‘Grundbegriffe’ gained by abstraction, this 
notion of ‘taking away something of the force of a word’ as the 
essence of a diminutive does not give us the slightest idea of the real 
relation of ‘diminutive’ meanings, and in the second place, it is even 
a false abstraction. It will not even apply to substantives; for 
when e.g. Gr. ravédior ‘a little child’ refers, not to a particularly small 
child, but contrasts children in general with adults, the meaning of 
the primitive waits is strengthened rather than weakened by the 
diminution, and similarly most deterioratives and hypocoristic words 
do not imply a weakening of the essential force of the primitives. As 
far as the diminutive substantives are concerned, however, Grimm’s 
conception has done no harm, since it has not affected the judgment 
of scholars as to the actual use of diminutives. For the adjectives, 
on the other hand, this view has led to persistent misinterpretations 
of many words in order to bring their meaning into harmony with 
the conception that an adjectival diminutive, since it must take 
away something from the force of its primitive, necessarily designates 
an approximation to the meaning of its primitive adjective.! 


1Cf. sec. 43. 
(CuassicaL XI, October, 1916] 426 
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2. The fact is, under the category ‘adjectival diminutives’ are 
comprised two semantically and historically distinct classes, which 
are not ordinarily felt as standing in the slightest relation to each 
other, and which are only exceptionally found side by side ending 
in the same suffix. On the one hand, there certainly are cases where 
adjectives denoting an approximation of the condition designated 
by the primitive are formed by diminutive suffixes. Aside from 
Skr. -ka-, e.g. in the above-mentioned babhrukd-s ‘brownish,’ this 
is true for Lat. -lo-, e.g. in nigellus ‘blackish, somewhat black,’ and 
-culo-, e.g. in grandiculus ‘somewhat large.’ Otherwise! adjectives 
of this kind are rather formed by non-diminutive suffixes. Thus 
Germ. -lich forms dltlich ‘somewhat old,’ ldnglich ‘somewhat long,’ 
weisslich ‘whitish,’ and many others; Engl. -ish forms thickish, 
sweetish, reddish, etc.; with the Lith. suffix -sva- are found color 
terms like balsvas ‘whitish,’ gelsvas ‘yellowish,’ and raiisvas ‘reddish.’ 
All of these are neither felt as nor designated as diminutives in the 
grammars, nor is there the slightest tendency to extend these suffixes 
to other ‘diminutive’ uses. This shows that the bond of connection 
between these and the substantival diminutives as expressed by 
Grimm’s definition is merely a logical one, and corresponds to nothing 
in the psychic attitude of the speaker. The origin of this use of the 
Germanic adjectives is clear enough. Both Germ. -lich and Engl. 
-ish (I.E. -isko-) designated similarity, and reddish and Germ. rétlich 
originally meant ‘somewhat like red, but not really red.’ Since 
Skr. -ka- I.E. -ko- was also a suffix of similarity, words like babhrukd-s 
‘brownish’ arose in the same way. But this same idea of similarity 
in nouns could develop, and in case of I.E. -ko- did develop, into the 
notion of smallness, contempt, and the like,? and thus is explained the 
coexistence of adjectives in Skr. -ka- designating an approximation 
of quality and true diminutive substantives in the same suffix. 
What the cause of this coexistence is for Lat. -lo- will be seen later. 

3. Opposed to the preceding group of adjectival ‘diminutives,’ 
which we may call diminutives of quality, is another class which 


1 Latin -aster, for which cf. F. Seck ALL 1. 390 ff.; Stolz Hist. Gram. 543 ff.; 
Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. 195 note, e.g. in claudaster ‘somewhat lame’ or fulvaster ‘ brownish,’ 
is called a diminutive suffix by Priscian; but it hardly forms true diminutives, only 
adjectives of the kind mentioned, and deterioratives. Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 677, 685. 

Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 2. 12. 503 f. 
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largely arose by enallage, i.e. a substantival diminutive suffix, 
expressing chiefly the notions of small size, endearment, and con- 
tempt, could be added to an adjective instead of or in addition to! 
the substantive modified by it, to which the ‘diminutive’ notion 
logically belonged, in much the same way as substantives sometimes 
receive a ‘diminutive’ suffix which really belongs to another substan- 
tive when the ‘diminutive’ meaning as it were pervades a whole 
phrase or passage.2 This transfer to adjectives could, of course, 
take place only when, as in case of I.E. -ko- and -lo-, the same suffix 
was found in adjectives of some kind as well as substantives before 
the enallage took place. This use of adjectival ‘diminutives’ was, 
however, at least helped, if not actually started, by the diminutives 
of substantivized adjectives, which, though exactly like real sub- 
stantive diminutives as to motive of formation, could be secondarily 
connected with the strictly adjectival use of the same words. Such 
a transition is suggested e.g. by the Lithuanian Oj! tu, bernéli, tu 
jaunutéli (Lietiviszkos d4jnos uzra’ytos par Antdna JuSkeviée 3. 4), 
literally ‘Oh! you (my) lover, you (my) young one.’ In the Latin 
the occurrence of diminutives of substantivized adjectives, e.g. 
vetulus, vetula, Graeculus, no doubt also helped in establishing the 
same words as adjectival diminutives. This is best seen from the 
predicate use of such words, in which case we cannot be sure whether 
the diminutive is felt as substantive or adjective, so e.g. sumus pau- 
perculi (Plaut. Poen. 3. 1. 33), either ‘we are poor’ or ‘we are poor 
ones.’ Still another factor which assisted in the creation of adjectival 
diminutives was the fact that the emotions of contempt and endear- 
ment are often felt for an object or person because of certain qualities 
which might be designated by the adjective, and this virtually 
amounts to feeling contempt or endearment for the quality itself, 
so that it was natural to attach the deteriorative and hypocoristic 


1 So e.g. libello pauzillulo (sec. 18), sicilicula argenteola (sec. 25), aureola oratiun- 
cula and regillam induculam (sec. 31), turgiduli ocelli (sec. 32), mulierculam exorna- 
tulam (sec. 34), molliculus adulescentulus (sec. 40), servulorum sordidulorum (sec. 42). 
In these and many other instances we may admit that the delight in the repetition of 
similar sounds was a factor in the use of the repeated diminutive without therefore 
denying any semantic distinction between diminutive and primitive adjective, and 
maintaining that assonance, meter, etc., were the only reasons for using the diminu- 
tive adjective. This error of Platner A.J. of Ph. 16. 202 was justly combated by P. 
de Labriolle Rev. de Phil. 29. 277 ff. 


2 Cf. Skutsch ALL 15. 37 f.; Petersen Gr. Dim. in -tov 179 f. 
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suffixes to the adjectives. Examples of this would be Skr. bhinnaka-s: 
bhinnd-s ‘broken’ as a deteriorative, or Lat. tenellu-s: tener ‘tender’ 
among hypocoristic words. Among real diminutives, i.e. those 
referring to small size, the adjectives of quantity or size were most 
naturally formed, and diminution would apply to them just as well 
as to the noun modified. Thus Gr. -txos is found in the two adjectival 
diminutives: ‘how little’: ‘how large’ and récotxos 
‘so little’: 7é0(c)os ‘so large.’ Similarly in Latin no doubt tantulus 
and quantulus were among the earliest adjectival diminutives. 

4. To this second class of adjectival ‘diminutives,’ i.e. to those 
in which the ‘diminutive’ notion belongs to the modified substantive, 
are to be ascribed by far the larger number of Skr. diminutive -ka- 
adjectives. Cf. e.g. the diminutive-deteriorative arbhakd-s: drbha-s 
‘small, weak’ in RV. 7. 33. 6 bharatd arbhakdsah ‘wretchedly weak 
Bharatas’; or the hypocoristic parivardhitaka-s: parivardhita-s 
‘nourished’ in Qakuntala p. 86. 1. 13 (Pischel) ¢ydmaka-musti- 
parivardhatako mrgas ‘a deer (tenderly) nourished with a handful of 
millet.’ It seems that all of the I.E. adjectival -lo- diminutives also 
belonged here; for ‘diminutives of quality’ are probable only for 
the Latin, and the origin of that use will be discussed below. As to 
other languages in which adjectival -lo- diminutives are said to occur, 
the Skr. words like bahuld-s'=bahi-s ‘much, many’ must be ruled 
out as evidence because, as Brugmann Gr. 2. 1°. 377 remarks, the 
assumption that these words are ‘diminutives’ at all is based on the 
occurrence of such ‘diminutives’ in other languages, while the Skr. 
adjectives themselves show no sign of any ‘diminutive’ meaning. 
Since there is a difference of opinion as to Gr. -vdo-, it will be well to 
examine those diminutives which are derived from actually existing 
adjectives. Most clear is muxxidos: pexxds ‘small’ in Moschus 2. 13 
Mixxida Ta xepbdpra, waxpa 5é The contrast between 
‘small’ and ‘large’ shows that pxxtdAos is not ‘rather small,’ but 
that the adjective is diminutive because it modifies xeptdpra ‘little 
hands.’ The prevalence of references to the small size of Eros Dra- 
petes, the subject of the poem, should make us interpret dSpiuidos in 
1. 8 dupara aire kai ddoydervra not as ‘somewhat piercing’ 


1 Even if this word should have originally meant ‘rather much’ it would not 
invalidate our conclusions reached below, since, like Gr. raxvXés, it belongs to the 
category discussed in secs. 21 ff. 
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(cf. Brugmann Gr. 2. 1°. 377); Eros rather had ‘piercing little eyes.’ 
In Plato Com. frg. 2. 644 the contrast between xafapuddos, diminutive 
of xa0apés, and péyas ‘large’ shows that we are to translate jixev &provs 
mpiapevos My weyadous Kudsxiov as ‘he came 
having brought loaves not of the neat little (kind), but large ones of 
Cilicius.’ As to #dbdos : Hd0s ‘sweet,’ if it really did occur as adjec- 
tive,! it no doubt received its suffix in order to emphasize its hypo- 
coristic meaning, but was not ‘sweetish.’ There is left maxvudés: 
maxvs, sometimes rendered as ‘thickish,’ but even if correct that 
meaning is very easily explained as an offshoot of the notion of small 
size in words of this kind. See secs. 21f. We may, then, say that 
there is no positive evidence that Gr. -vAo- ever formed any ‘diminu- 
tives of quality,’ and the same is true of the Lith. -ulis. Above was 
mentioned jaunulélis: jdunas ‘young,’ certainly because of endear- 
ment for the young person addressed, while maziulélis: mézas 
‘small’ was like Gr. pixxtbd\os. The adverb vénuleit ‘obiter’ was 
originally something like ‘this one little time,’ and to attempt to 
bring in the notion ‘somewhat’ would lead to an absurdity. The 
color term baltulis, like the Lat. candidulus, is hypocoristic, while 
the equivalent of Engl. whitish is balsvas. Finally, didzulis: didis 
‘large’ is like Lat. grandiculus (sec. 23) and perhaps like Gr. raxundés. 

5. Since Latin, then, is the only language which shows diminu- 
tives of quality in -lo- besides the unquestionably already I.E. use 
of the suffix in adjectives by enallage, the question to be determined 
is whether the former also go back to I.E. times, and the usage was 
lost in the other languages, or whether the Latin derived it from the 
second class, and if so, how. And the answer to this question in 
turn involves an understanding of the nature of the I.E. -lo- diminu- 
tives as opposed to those in -ko-, as well as the relation of the different 
Latin adjectival diminutive suffixes to each other and to the I.E. 
suffixes. 


Il. THE RELATION OF LAT. -lo- AND -culo- TO 1.5. -ko- AND -lo- 
6. That I.E. diminutive -ko- was developed from the use of the 
suffix meaning ‘belonging to the category of, being like’ is quite 


1 This adjective is assumed on the basis of the proper name ‘Hévdos, which, how- 
ever, is evidently a ‘‘ Kosename”’ of compound names like ‘Hév-xdpns; cf. Brugmann 
Gr. 231. 
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generally accepted. Cf. Brugmann Gr. 2. 1°. 503f., Edgerton 
JAOS 31. 97. _ Consequently it need detain us only to remark 
again (cf. sec. 2) that the development of adjectives designating an 
approximation to the primitive is easily explained from the notion 
of similarity, and that the occurrence of such adjectives in any 
individual language is therefore explained whenever their suffix can 
be connected with I.E. -ko-. The question now is whether the similar 
-lo- adjectives of the Latin can be explained in the same way as derived 
from the use of the same suffix to denote similarity either in I.E. 
or Latin times. It seems that the answer must be a negative one 
because the notion of similarity was certainly never a productive one 
for I.E. -lo-, if it existed at all, and because several distinct signs 
point to the I.E. substantival -lo- ‘diminutives’ as derived, not from 
the idea of similarity, but from appurtenance through the inter- 
mediate idea of descent. 

7. In the first place, certain types point to the possibility of such 
a transition: cf. e.g. Gr. adpxridos ‘what is descended from a bear 
(Gpxros),’ ‘a young bear,’ ‘a little bear’; Lat. equulus (: equus) ‘what 
is descended from a horse, a young or little horse’; for proper names 
ef. e.g. Goth. Wulfila, according to Wrede! originally something like 
‘he who belongs to Wolfhart,’ ic. not Wolfhart himself, but one 
who belongs to him, or ‘one who is descended from Wolfhart,’ 
therefore ‘young or little Wolfhart.’ But possibility is not yet 
probability; for these same apparent transition types might have 
been merely offshoots of the idea of small size. A real proof, however, 
is found in the nature of the actually existing words of those languages 
or language stages in which -lo- had not yet become productive as a 
diminutive suffix, and which therefore would be less apt to show 
peculiar developments of their own. Thus the example Goth. 
Wulfila quoted above shows that the development of the diminutive 
notion from appurtenance and descent was easiest in proper names, 
and consequently these were most frequent in the early stages. As 
opposed to two or three appellatives in Sanskrit there are found a 
larger number of proper names like Bhdnula-s: Bhdnu-datta-s or 
Cyamala-s: ¢ydmd-s ‘black,’ while in Greek the isolated dpxridos 
and possibly a few faded diminutives like xoyxiAn : xoyxn are 

1 Die Dim. im Deutsch. 142. 
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contrasted with a host of “‘Kosenamen” like : ‘Héu-xapns and 
Takidos: Tagéi-xAjs and proper names from simple stems like Xo- 
pidos Xoipidos. In the Germanic languages it was the same: only 
three appellative -l- diminutives in the Gothic as opposed to a 
larger number of names like Wulfila, Attila, Totila, Tulgila; and 
analogously in the other old Germanic dialects. Cf. Wrede op. cit. 
133f. And finally, I.E. languages which show no trace of -lo- in 
appellative diminutives do have it in proper names, so e.g. Gall. 
Teutalus: Teuto-matus, Dumnolus: Dumno-riz, O.Ir. Tuathal, 
Pruss. Butil, Serv. Vukel, Bozilo: Bogo-ljub. 

8. Since the idea of descent or origin will pass over into that of 
small size only in case of living beings, it is to be expected that 
diminutives originating in this way will at first be confined to words 
designating living beings; and conversely, when we find a diminutive 
suffix which is thus limited, the probability is that it originated in 
this way, so that we have another indication of the origin of I.E. 
diminutive -lo- in the fact that in three language groups even the 
appellative diminutives in -lo- are all words designating human beings 
or animals, at least in the earlier stages of the language. In Skr., 
-lo- is found in only two! appellative diminutives: ¢i¢ila-s ‘little 
child’: ¢fgu-s ‘child’ and vrsald-s ‘manikin’: vrsa-s ‘man.’ In 
Greek the only certain appellative diminutive? dpxridos ‘a young 
bear’ is the name of an animal, and the three Gothic appellative 
diminutives are barnilo ‘little child,’ mawilo ‘little girl,’ and magula 
‘little boy.’ These three words lead us to another point. They 
are used only in address, i.e. in situations in which endearment is 
prominent, whereas otherwise Greek diminutives are translated by 
Gothic non-diminutives. Cf. Polzin Stud. zur Gesch. d. Dim. im 

1 Possibly also bandhula-s ‘bastard,’ which may be a deteriorative of bdndhu-s 
‘relative,’ should be added; but if so it is merely a third instance of a diminutive 
designating human beings. As to galdkala ‘little chip’: galaka ‘chip,’ quoted e.g. by 
Lindner Ai. Nominalbild. 145, Professor Oertel has called my attention to the fact 
that there is no evidence of the existence of such a word, and it seems to be due to a 


misprint of the Petersburg Lexicon tor calakaka, which is found in the passage quoted 
for the former. 


2 Probably, as is maintained by Dittenberger JGS. 690, TTAIAAO® (ib. 699- 
709): wdis ‘boy’ and KOPIAAA (ib. 713-22): xépa ‘girl’ are appellative diminutives, 
serving as epitaphs for Boeotian children who died before being named. These would, 
however, merely strengthen the statement that even the early appellative diminutives 
were confined to designating living beings. 
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Deutsch. 1. In fact it seems as though the Germanic diminutive 
was always diminutive-hypocoristic in the beginning, while the 
deteriorative notion came later. Similarly Gr. -vAo- is used in 
diminutive and hypocoristic meaning both in the substantives and 
in the adjectives quoted above, but deteriorative use is lacking. 
The hypocoristic use, moreover, is so prominent for the diminutives 
in Lith. -élis, as in fact for other Lith. diminutives also, that Jurk- 
schat, Lit. Mdhrchen und Erzéhlungen 102, considers “ Lieblichkeits- 
endungen” as synonymous with “ Diminutivendungen.” This 
prevalence of hypocorism very likely comes from the diminutives with 
-l-, by far the most frequent group. For I.E. -lo- the prominence of 
hypocorism, which is also shown by the occurrence of the proper 
names, is easily explained by the fact that its diminutive meaning 
developed from its use to designate descent. A suffix meaning 
‘he who is descended from, son of, little’ would naturally develop 
a feeling of endearment simultaneously with the diminutive notion: 
‘child of’ would become ‘dear little so-and-so.’ The deteriorative 
use, however, could not thus arise, but had to be developed second- 
arily from the diminutives and hypocorisms, and so would come later 
in point of time. This behavior of -lo- is in marked contrast with 
suffixes in which the diminutive-deteriorative uses developed simul- 
taneously from similarity, while the hypocoristic was secondary.” 
Thus Skr. -ka- showed the merest beginnings of a hypocoristic use 
in the Rigveda, whereas the diminutive and deteriorative functions 
were already at their height. Cf. Edgerton JAOS 31. 131 ff. 

9. Accepting this exposition of the development of I.E. diminu- 
tive -lo-, we can now understand which uses were inherited by the 
Latin substantives and adjectives of that termination. The former 
were either true diminutives, i.e. they referred to small size, youth, 
and the like, or they were diminutive-hypocoristic or simply hypo- 
coristic, whereas the deteriorative use must have developed after 
separation from the Indo-European, though it was easily developed 
from the diminutive and hypocoristic meanings without influence 
of other suffixes. The diminutive adjectives were of the second class, 


1 Cf. Polzin op. cit. 9. 


2Cf. Petersen op. cit. 117f., 132 ff., 169f. for Gr. -wo» as an example of this 
development. 
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i.e. they originally denoted small size of or endearment for the person 
or object designated by the modified substantive, but could easily 
develop the deteriorative meaning also. On the other hand, the 
use of the suffix in adjectives called above ‘diminutives of quality’ 
was neither inherited from the Indo-European, nor do the I.E. uses 
show any probable way of developing them from the other adjectival 
diminutives, since the former class points to the suffix as an expo- 
nent of similarity, a use which -lo- did not have. The same is true 
of substantives like capitulum ‘capital of a pillar’: caput ‘head,’ in 
which the suffix is only an exponent of similarity, but not of small 
size. 

10. Inheritance of the last two uses from the I.E. is, then, 
clearly impossible for the Lat. simple -lo- as well as for those con- 
glutinates which arose in Latin by the coalescing of the suffix with 
a part of the stem of the primitive, ie. for Lat. -ulus, -ellus, -illus, 
-cellus, -cillus,! and their corresponding feminines and neuters. But 
what shall we say of -culus -a -wm and its conglutinates -(7)usculus 
and -unculus? If Brugmann? and others are right in assuming that 
the first part of -culus is I.E. -ko-, the uses of the Latin suffix to denote 
similarity in substantives, and in adjectives to express an approxima- 
tion to the primitive adjective are certainly both inherited from the 
I.E. suffix, which either had those meanings itself or at least the roots 
of the same (sec. 2). On the other hand, -culus would be just like 
-ellus etc. if it rather arose by the same process of “clipping,” e.g. 
by analyzing lecticula (: lectica) into lecti-cula, or loquac-ulus (: loquax) 
into loqua-culus.* 

11. The answer to this question is somewhat difficult because 
whatever original semantic difference there was between -lus and 
-culus was almost entirely obscured by the complete semantic syn- 
cretism of the two suffixes, which resulted in a redistribution accord- 
ing to formal principles, so that we find in operation the rule recorded 
by Priscian Gr.L. 2. 102. 20 ff., that words of the first and second 
declension take -ulo-, and those of the third, fourth, and fifth -culo-. 


1Cf. Stolz Hist. Gram. 581 ff., for the origin of these conglutinates. 
2 Gr. 2. 12. 377, 675 f. 
*It is scarcely necessary to remark that I do not mean that these particular 


words could have been among the earliest pattern types of the conglutinate, since its 
occurrence in the Oscan-Umbrian shows that -kelo- was already ‘uritalisch.’ 
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If we are to find any traces of old semantic distinctions between the 
two suffixes, it must consequently be in those few words which do not 
follow Priscian’s rule and at the same time are old enough to make it 
probable that they date back to a time when there still was a semantic 
distinction rather than that they were late analogical derailments. 
Examining these exceptions, we find that of the five Augustan or 
pre-Augustan! words which show -culo- from primitives of the first 
or second declension all, with the possible exception of farticulum 
‘sausage’ (Titin.): fartwm ‘stuffings’ in general, are words designating 
objects to which the primitive could not be properly applied and in 
which the suffix was consequently an exponent of similarity: mam- 
micula ‘man’s breast’ (Plautus): mamma ‘female breast,’ feniculum 
‘fennel’ (Plautus): fenum ‘hay,’ apriculus ‘a kind of fish’ (Ennius) : 
aper ‘wild boar,’ puticuli ‘grave-pits’ (Varro): putus =puteus ‘ditch, 
well.’ On the other hand, none of the following Plautine words in 
-ulo- from primitives of the third declension! shows any trace of the 
idea or similarity, but all were regular diminutives or hypocoristic 
words or deterioratives: facula:? fax, meretricula:? meretrix, aetatula: 
aetas, capitulum: caput, nepotulus: nepos, adolescentulus -a: adoles- 
cens, blandiloquentulus: blandiloquens, valentulus: valens. This trace 
of an original distinction thus points distinctly to -culo- as derived 
from I.E. -ko- by adding a diminutive suffix to already existing 
diminutives, as do also the fairly numerous adjectives in -(i)usculus, 
e.g. meliusculus ‘somewhat better’; for not only do they often show 
that notion of an approximation to the primitive adjective which is 
so characteristic of -ko- (cf. secs. 50 ff.), but the formation of the 
suffix *-iuscus, which must have been the original form of -cusculus, 
differs from I.E. -isko-, found e.g. in Gr. veavioxos or O.H.G. altise, 
only by the vowel gradation of the first part of the conglutinate, 
showing the strong grade -jos- of the comparative suffix rather than 
the weak -is- of I.E. -isko. Cf. Leo Meyer KZ 6. 381f.; Brugmann 
Gr. 2. 12. 503. In one word we find a close correspondence between a 
Latin and a Germanic word, namely between the above-mentioned 
O.H.G. altisc: alt ‘old’ and Lat. altiusculus: altus ‘high.’* Would 


1Cf. Stolz op. cit. 577 f. 
2 As was pointed out by Stolz loc. cit., -culo- was at first avoided in words whose 
primitive ended in -c-, which would have caused an ill-sounding repetition. 


2 Similarly tenuiculus looks as though it might have some connection with Skr. 
tanukd-s ‘thin.’ 
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it be too much to assume that these go back to a common original, or 
were both formed independently ? 

12. For the Latin adjectival diminutives we can now draw the 
following conclusions: Those in -(w)lus, -ellus, etc. inherited from 
the parent language only those uses in which their diminutive ending 
referred to the noun modified, primarily with the notion of small 
size or endearment, but secondarily also in a deteriorative way. 
Those in -culus inherited on the one hand the very same uses, with 
the exception that the deteriorative use was no doubt developed 
earlier (sec. 8), but in addition the same suffix from the beginning 
formed adjectives designating an approximation to the primitive 
adjective. When Lat. -(u)lus is used in this sense, this must be 
due either to the complete prehistoric semantic syncretism with 
-culus, or else there was some way by which the ‘diminutives by 
enallage’ on their own accord developed into ‘diminutives of quality.’ 
Which of the two assumptions is correct can be decided only after a 
detailed examination of the actual uses of the Latin ‘diminutive’ 
adjectives. 

13. In our presentation of the history of these adjectives it will 
not be necessary to separate those in -culus from those in -(u)lus, 
because, as we have seen, they do not differ semantically, but only 
as to the type of declension of their primitives. We must, however, 
except those in ~usculus, since the comparative notion of the -ius- 
is a complicating factor which may influence also the diminutive 
part of the suffix. 

14. My material consists chiefly of words gathered from Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary. Only such words are used as still distinctly show 
the principle of adjectival diminution, whereas diminutives of sub- 
stantivized adjectives, since they do not differ in principle from 
diminutives of original substantives, are omitted. So e.g. aenulum! 
(Paul. Fest. p. 28 Miill.) ‘a small bronze vessel’ is merely a substan- 
tive diminutive of the substantivized neuter adjective aenum, which 
itself designates a bronze vessel. Under each word again only the 
most characteristic passages are quoted, and those which clearly 
show indications of the way in which they were felt. Adverbs 


1Similarly adulescentulus: adulescens ‘young man’ and infantulus: infans 
‘infant,’ without thought of the original adjectival use of the primitives. 
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derived from adjectival diminutives are quoted only when there is 
no corresponding adjective in existence or when they contribute some 
point not made clear by the adjectives themselves. 


III. ADJECTIVAL DIMINUTIVES PROPER 


15. I mean by this those cases in which the diminutive suffix 
denotes small size or quantity, both literally and in a figurative way,! 
and related notions like youth or weakness. The adjectives of this 
kind fall into four groups differing according to the nature of the 
primitive and the consequent effect of the diminutive suffix. 


1. The Primitive Adjective Denotes an Indeterminate Size or Quantity 


16. As was pointed out in sec. 3, the transfer of a true diminutive 
suffix to an adjective is easiest and most natural in adjectives express- 
ing an indeterminate size or quantity, which by addition of the 
diminutive suffix become limited to small size or quantity. This 
class consists of the derivatives of tantus ‘so large’ and quantus ‘how 
large, how much’: tantulus ‘so little, so small’: Plaut. Bacch. 
2. 2. 31 non tantulum Umquam intermittit tempus quin eum nominet; 
Cic. Sen. 15. 52 quae ex fici tantulo grano ... . tantos truncos 
ramosque procreet; Caes. B.G. 2. 30 homines tantulae staturae (the 
Gauls contemptuously of the Romans); id.ib. 4. 22 neque has tantu- 
larum rerum occupationes Brittaniae anteponendas judicabat. Simi- 
larly tantillus: Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 66 Monstrum mulieris, tantilla 
tanta verba funditat; id. Truc. 2. 7. 58 tun tantilli doni caussa, 
Holerum atque escarum et poscarum, moechum . . . . amas, hominem 
non nauci? Ter. Ad. 4. 2. 24 Quem ego modum puerum tantillum in 
manibus gestavi meis. quantulus ‘how little, how slight’: Lucr. 
3. 378 Quantula prima queant nobis injecta ciere Corpora sensiferos 
motus in corpore; Cic. Ac. 2. 26. 82 Quid potest esse sole maius? 
.... quantulus nobis videtur! Similarly quantillus: Plaut. Poen. 
5. 3. 48 Quantae (sc. meae filiae) e quantillis jam sunt factae! id. 


1 The distinction between ‘small’ in a literal and a figurative sense as well as other 
more minute distinctions as to the exact shading of the diminutive meaning is neglected 
below to a large extent because these distinctions depend mostly on the nature of the 
substantive modified rather than on the diminutive adjective, and thus are of no 
importance for the history of the latter. I mean such minutiae as whether the diminu- 
tive idea implies smallness in length or area or bulk or quantity or number, or whether 
it is applied to the notion of time or abstract words, and the like. Only the compara- 
tively important uses of diminutives to express youth or weakness are recognized below. 
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Truc. 2. 8. 7 Quantillo mi opere nunc persuaderi potest. quantulus- 
cumque ‘however small’: Cic. De Or. 1. 30. 135 de hac mea, quantula- 
cumqua est, facultate quaeritis; Juv. 13. 183 Quantulacumque adeo est 
occasio sufficit irae. quantulus-quisque ‘how small soever’: Gell. 
praef. 24 cum ipsius vitae, quantuliquique fuerunt, progressibus. 
aliquantulus ‘little, small’: aliquantus ‘somewhat, some’: Hirt. 
Bell. Afr. 21 aliquantulus frumenti numerus. Only as a neuter 
substantive occurs aliguantillum (Plaut. Capt. 1. 2. 28) ‘a little bit.’ 


2. The Primitive Adjective Itself Means ‘Small,’ ‘Young,’ or ‘Weak’ 


17. Another group of adjectives which easily takes a true diminu- 
tive suffix consists of those which themselves mean ‘small.’ The 
diminutive then differs from the primitive only by emphasizing the 
notion of small size, and the occurrence of such an adjective meaning 
‘somewhat small’ is unknown. This is shown on the one hand by 
passages (examples below) in which the contrast between ‘large’ 
and ‘small’ would lose its effect by translating the diminutive adjec- 
tive ‘somewhat small’ rather than ‘very small,’ on the other hand 
by the occurrence of the words per-parvulus, per-pauculus, and 
per-pusillus, in which the prefix per- ‘very’ could not be harmonized 
with a suffix meaning ‘somewhat small.’ 

18. Three adjectives of this kind end in -culus: breviculus: brevis 
‘short’: Plaut. Merc. 3. 4. 54 breviculum (se. hominem); Fronto Eloqu. 
coturnicum potius pinnis breviculis quam aquilarum maiestate volitare; 
App. M. 6. 25 ne breviculo quidem tempore. macriculus: macer 
‘lean’: Varro L.L. 8. 40 sec. 79. tenuiculus: tenuis ‘slight, poor’: 
Cic. Fam. 9. 19. 1 tenuiculo apparatu significas Balbum fuisse con- 
tentum. In -lo- and its conglutinates are found: macellus: macer 
‘lean’: Lucil. ap. Non. 136. 32 non magnus homo est, nasutus, 
macellus. minutulus: minutus ‘very little’: Plaut. Poen. 28 pueros 
infantis minutulos. modicellus: modicus ‘moderate-sized, little’: 
Very doubtful Suet. Ner. 48 modicella culcita. parvulus: parvus 
‘small’: Ter. Eun. 3. 3. 18 quae olim periit parvola Soror; Cic. 
Inv. 2. 3. 10 ne, dum parvulum hoc consequimur, . . . . illud amit- 
tamus, quod maximum est; id. Rosc. Com. 8. 23 Et illa fuit pecunia 
immanis, haec parvula; Lucr. 4. 193 parvula causa... . quae 
provehat atque propellat; Hor. S. 1. 1. 33 Parvola ... . magni 
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formica laboris. pauculus: paucus ‘few’ (i.e. in the plural): Cato 
ap. Front. Ep. ad Anton. 1. 2 inter pauculos amicos; Plaut. Ep. 
3. 4. 24 verbis pauculis; Cic. Ait. 5. 21.6 pauculos dies. In the singu- 
lar, meaning ‘little, short,’ App. M. 11. 29 pauculum tempus. paul- 
(ulus: paul(l)us ‘little, small’: Plaut. Bacch. 4. 8. 24 paullula 
pecunia; Liv. 35. 11. 7 Nihil primo adspectu contemptius. equi 
hominesque paululi et graciles; id. 8. 11. 4 pro paulula via magnam 
mercedem esse Romanis solvendam. pauxillus:' paulus ‘small’: 
Plaut. Poen. 3. 1. 63; Lucr. 1. 835 Ossa videlicet e paucillis atque 
minutis Ossibus hic et de paucillis atque minutis Visceribus viscus 
gignt. Similarly pauxillulus: Plaut. Ps. 2. 4. 16 libello.... 
pauxillulo; id. Stich. 1. 3. 10 Ego non pauzillulum in utero gesto 
famem, Verum hercle multo maxumam et gravissumam. pusillus: 
pusus, which was doubtless originally an adjective meaning ‘small, 
insignificant’: Cato R.R. 157. 10 pueros pusillos; Cic. Alt. 5. 2. 2 
Habuimus in Cumano quasi pusillam Roman; id. Fam. 2. 17. 7 
pusilli animi. Similarly pusillulus: doubtful, Varro ap. Non. 
2. 14. 25 hi pusilluli nigri (sc. pueri). vesculus: vescus ‘small, 
weak’: Festus p. 379 Miill. vesculi male curati et graciles homines. 
perparvulus: perparvus ‘very small’: Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 43 Duo tamen 
sigilla perparvola tollunt. perpauculi: perpauci ‘very few’: Cic. 
Legg. 1. 21. 54 deduxitque in Academiam perpauculis passibus. per- 
pusillus ‘very small’: Cic. De. Or. 2. 60. 245. Two similar words 
occur only as substantivized neuters: perpaullulum? (Cic. De Or. 
2. 35. 150) and perpauxillum (Plaut. Capt. 1. 2.68). A faded diminu- 
tive belonging to this group is ullus ‘anyone’<*oinolos: wunus 
‘one.’® Cf. e.g. Plaut. Capt. 3. 4. 58 Neque praeter te in Alide ullus 
servos istoc nominest. As is shown by its predilection for negative 
sentences (‘not even one’), unus as contrasted with higher numbers 
was felt as an adjective of small size, and its diminutive is conse- 
quently like pauculi ‘few.’ Finally should be mentioned the ad- 
verbs commodule and commodulum ‘moderately’: commodus 
‘moderate.’ The former Plaut. Stich. 5. 4. 8 Pro opibus nostris 


1 For the relation of pauzillus to paucus and paulus cf. Walde Lat. Etym. Wérterb. 
8.v. 

2 The variant reading parpaulum also occurs in the passage cited. 

3 Cf. Walde op. cit. s.v. 


‘Cf. the Lith. vénulei, sec. 4. 
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satis commodule nucibus, fabulis, ficulis; Arn. 2. 18 fortuita conspi- 
ciens quaedam commodule provenire. The latter Plaut. Mil. 3. 1. 
153 Commodulum opsona, ne magno sumptu. 

19. Since youth and small size often go together, and all true 
diminutive suffixes consequently often mean ‘young,’ the addition 
of a diminutive suffix to an adjective which itself conveys the notion 
of youth is identical in principle with its addition to words meaning 
‘small,’ and the same can be said of the emphasizing of the notion of 
weakness by a diminutive suffix, since weakness is often caused by 
small size or youth and intimately associated with these ideas. Of 
diminutives of adjectives meaning ‘young’ there are the following 
examples: juvenculus: juvencus ‘young’: Ambros. De Tob. sec. 25 
quasi bos juvenculus praedonis impetum reformidat; Vulg. Ps. 67:26 
in medio juvencularum tympanistriarum. novellus: novus ‘new, 
young’: Varr. R.R. 2. 3. 1 novella enim (sc. capella) quam vetus 
utilior; Cic. Fin. 5. 14. 39 dicimus arboremque et novellam et vetulam, 
et vigere et senescere; Ov. P. 4. 12. 24 Cum regerem tenera frena novella 
manu; Mos. et Rom. Leg. Coll. 15. 3. 3 novellas et inauditas sectas 
veteribus religionibus opponere. bimulus: bimus ‘two winters old’: 
Cat. 17. 13 nec sapit pueri instar Bimuli; Suet. Calig. 8 fin. (diminu- 
tive notion faded) prope bimulus demum. trimulus: trimus ‘three 
winters old’: Suet. Ner. 6.3 Trimulus patrem amisit; Front. Ep. ad 
Verr. 9 nepotem trimulum amisi. quadrimulus: quadrimus ‘four 
winters old’: Plaut. Capt. 5. 3.4 nam tibi quadrimulum Tuos pater 
peculiarem parvolum puero dedit; id Poen. prol. 85 duae fuere filiae, 
Altera quinquennis, altera quadrimula. In the same category as 
these words comes the Plautine primulus: primus ‘first,’ in the sense 
of ‘earliest’: Cf. Plaut. Am. 2. 2. 107 primulo diluculo abiisti. 
Oftener the adverb primulum: e.g. Plaut. Men. 5. 5. 18 Jam hercle 
occeptat insanire primulum. 

20. The connection of weakness with small size is clear when 
one and the same diminutive sometimes refers to small size, sometimes 
to weakness. Thus parvolus, usually ‘small,’ means ‘weak’: 
Plaut. Pseud. 3. 1. 17 eheu, quam illae rei ego etiam nunc sum parvolus! 
Similarly quantulus ‘how small’ is ‘how weak’: Juv. 10. 173 mors 
sola fatetur, Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. When the primi- 
tive of an adjectival diminutive of weakness never refers to small 
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size we cannot usually be certain whether the derivative is a real 
diminutive or deteriorative or hypocoristic word or combines the 
diminutive notion with either of the two latter. Weakness on the 
one hand may cause pity, which is a mood that often gives rise to a 
hypocorism, and on the other hand may cause contempt. Evi- 
dently without emotional value is the diminutive inerticulus: iners 
‘weak’ as applied to a certain vine because it produced a wine that 
was weak in the sense that it did not intoxicate. Cf. Col. 3. 2. 24 
and Plin. 14. 2. 4. 31. In the following four words there is a possi- 
bility of a hypocoristic element: fessulus: fessus ‘wearied’: App. 
Anech. 19 anima fessula. lassulus: lassus ‘wearied’: Cat. 63.35 
ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae, Nimio e labore somnium capiunt 
sine Cerere. pallidulus: pallidus ‘pale’: Cat. 65. 6 Namque mei 
nuper Lethaeo gurgite fretus Pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem; 
Juv. 10. 82 pallidulus mi Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius 
aram. pauperculus: pauper ‘poor’:! Plaut. Poen. 3. 1.33 quamquam 
sumus pauperculi, Est domi quod edimus; Varro R.R. 1. 17 aut cum 
ipsi colunt (sc. agros), ut plerique pauperculi cum sua progenie; Hor. 
Ep. 1. 17. 46 Indotata mihi soror est, paupercula mater. 


3. The Primitive Adjective Denotes a Large Size or Quantity 


21. When a diminutive suffix is added to an adjective meaning 
‘large,’ the result is an adjective meaning ‘rather large, somewhat 
large’; e.g. longulum iter is originally ‘a long journey which is small’ 
or ‘a rather long journey.’ Similarly vetusculus, a diminutive of 
vetus ‘old,’ means ‘old, but younger than the ordinary old,’ or ‘some- 
what old,’ and the adverb saepicule: saepe ‘often’ denotes an often 
that inclines to its opposite, or is equivalent to ‘somewhat often.’ 

22. It is thus seen that in words meaning ‘large,’ ‘old,’ ‘often,’ 
etc. true diminutives may develop a meaning that is exactly like that 
in ‘diminutives of quality’ like nigellus ‘blackish, somewhat black,’ 
and the question arises whether e.g. the meaning ‘somewhat long’ 
in longulus is not to be put on the same footing as the type nigellus, 
which, as we have seen above, was derived from adjectives of simi- 
larity. The answer to this question certainly cannot be entirely 
@ negative one; for when diminutives of quality had once become 


1 We might expect a deteriorative element, but I have found no clear indications 
of it in any occurrence, unless it be in the passage quoted from Varro, 
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productive there was no reason why they should not be formed 
from primitives meaning ‘large’ as well as from others. However, 
the preponderance of the evidence is for the origin assumed above.' 
The fact that there are no possible diminutives of quality from adjec- 
tives meaning ‘small,’ that e.g. parvolus is never ‘somewhat small,’ 
but rather ‘very small,’ would point to a diminutive origin of the 
opposites like longulus also. In the same direction points the Plau- 
tine (Rud. 1. 5.9; Men. prol. 64) adverbial hau longule, which does 
not mean ‘by no means somewhat far,’ but rather ‘by no means 
far.’ The addition of the diminutive suffix is due to the fact that 
the whole phrase ‘not far’ implies a slight distance which can be 
properly emphasized by the suffix, just as longulum iter is a diminu- 
tive of the whole phrase longum iter. 

23. Of the five words which certainly belong here two are pre- 
Augustan: grandiculus ‘rather large, of moderate size’: grandis 
(Plaut. Poen. 2. 35 In fundas visci indebant grandiculos globos) and 
longulus ‘rather long’: longus (Cic. Att. 16. 13 Longulum sane iter 
et via mala; Ter. Maur. 2729 Forsan longula visa sit Haec divisio 
tertia Versus hendecasyllabi). The following three words are post- 
Augustan: procerulus possibly ‘rather long’:? procerus: App. Flor. 
2. 15 manus eius tenera procerula laeva distantibus digitis nervos 
molitur. vetusculus® ‘rather old’: vetus ‘old’: Fronto Eloqu. frg. 3 
ut de volgaribus elegantia, de contaminatis nova redderes, imaginem 
aliquam accomodares, figuram iniceres, prisco verbo adornares, colorem 
vetusculum adpingeres; Sid. Ep. 8. 16 non tantum dictio exossis 
tenera delumbis, quantum vetuscula torosa et quasi mascula placet. 
saepicule (adverb) ‘rather often’: saepe: App. M. 2. 3 Ego sum 
Byrrhaena illa, cuius forte saepicule nomen inter tuos educatores 
frequentatum retines; id. ib. 9. 30 illis saepicule et intervocaliter cla- 
mantibus nullus respondit dominus. In the case of two other post- 
Augustan words we are in doubt whether they belong here or to 2. 


1 How differently these diminutives of adjectives of large size must have been 
felt from other diminutives of quality, is shown by their occurrence in languages which 
otherwise do not know the use of -lo- in this sense. Cf. e.g. the Gr. raxvuddbs: raxus 
‘thick’ and Lith. didzulis: didis ‘large’ (sec. 4). 

? Possibly the force of the suffix is exclusively hypocoristic. 


* Possibly vetulus, from the same primitive, may mean ‘rather old’ Mart. 4. 20. 1 
(dicit se vetulam cum sit Caerellia pupa), though it seems much more like a pure deteri- 
orative. 
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If e.g. oblongulus ‘rather long’ was formed by adding the diminutive 
suffix to oblongus, which because of its prefix itself meant ‘rather long,’ 
the force ‘somewhat’ has nothing to do with the suffix, but the latter 
merely emphasizes the diminutive notion of the primitive. If, on 
the other hand, it was formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to 
longulus ‘rather long,’ the force ‘rather’ comes from the suffix, and the 
prefix merely emphasizes it. This word occurs Gell. 17. 9. 7 Surculi 
duo erant teretes, oblonguli. Similar is succrassulus (Capitol. Gord. 
6 corporis qualitate succrassulus) ‘somewhat thick’: crassus, only 
in this case I have not found succrassus. 

4. The Primitive Is an Adjective Other Than of Size or Quantity 

24. In this case the diminutive suffix merely adds the notion 
’ ‘small’ to the meaning of the primitive adjective, e.g. eburneola 
fistula is ‘a little ivory pitch-pipe.’ There are enough certain 
examples of the diminutive adjective thus referring to the size of 
the noun modified to make unwarranted the ridicule of G. Miller 
De ling lat. dim. 59 against Schwabe for holding this view, though 
of course it does not follow that all adjectival diminutives are to be 
interpreted in this way. 

25. A group of six adjectives of this type consists of derivatives 
of adjectives of material in -eus: aeneolus: aeneus ‘of bronze’: Petr. 
73 ita ut supra lucernas aeneolosque piscatores notaverim et mensas totas 
argenteas. argenteolus: argenteus ‘of silver’: Plaut. Rud. 4. 4. 125 
sicilicula argenteola. aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: id. Ep. 5. 1.34 anel- 
lum aureolum in digitum. corneolus: corneus ‘of horn’: Afran. Com. 
224 bacillum delicatum Corneolum;! Cic. N.D. 2. 57. 144 Sed duros et 
quasi corneolos habent introitus (sc. aures). eburneolus: eburneus ‘of 
ivory’: Cic. De Or. 3. 60. 225 eburneola ... . fistula. ligneolus: 
ligneus ‘wooden’: Lucil. ap. Prisc. 3. 44 scutam Ligneolam in cerebro 
infizit; Cic. Qu. Fr. 3. 7 scripsi . ... ad lychnuchum ligneolum,! 
qui mihi erat perjucundus; App. De Mundo 27 (of puppets) illi qui 
in ligneolis hominum figuris gestus movent. 

26. Other adjectives of this kind follow in alphabetical order. 
acutulus: acutus ‘pointed’: Cic. N.D. 3. 7. 18 Zenonisque brevis 
et acutulas conclusiones. albulus: albus ‘white’: Varro R.R. 3. 14. 4 
minutae albulae (sc. cochleae). gemellus: geminus ‘twin-born, 

1 Possibly with a hypocoristic shade. 
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double,’ while often faded, probably shows the original diminutive 
force when applied to infants or small objects: e.g. Ov. M. 9. 453 
prolem est eniza gemellam; id. H. 6. 143 fetu comitante gemello; 
Plin. 14. 2. 4 sec. 21 gemellarum, quibus hoc nomen uvae semper 
geminae dedere, asperrimus sapor. Graeculus: Graecus ‘Greek’: 
Flor. 4. 2. 24 Graecula civitas (of Massilia). imulus: imus ‘lowest’: 
Cat. 25. 2 imula oricilla. miniatulus: miniatus ‘colored with red- 
lead or cinnabar’: Cic. Att. 16. 11. 1 cerulas (a kind of crayon) enim 
tuas miniatulas illas extimescebam. nigellus: niger ‘black’: Varr. 
ap. Non. 456. 8 oculis suppaetulis nigelli pupuli; Aus. Ep. 4.73 Cadmi 
nigellas filias (i.e. the letters of the alphabet). regaliolus: regalis 
‘royal’: Suet. Caes. 81 avem regaliolum (cf. the German Zaunkénig). 
rubellulus: ruber ‘red’: Mart. Cap. poet. 5 sec. 566 umbilicum 
. rubellulum (of a book). satullus: satur ‘satisfied’: Varr. 
R.R. 2. 2. 15 ut agni satulli fiant lacte. semiadopertulus: *semiado- 
pertus ‘half-closed’: App. M. 3. 14 oculos ... . semiadopertulos 
(because the eyes look small when half-closed). tumidulus: tumidus 
‘swollen, timid’: App. Mag. 6 Complanatorem tumidulae gingivulae. 
27. It is evident that other diminutive ideas can be added by 
means of a diminutive suffix to a primitive adjective in exactly the 
same way as small size. Thus among the words just named gemellus 
owes its diminutive suffix no less to the youth of young twins than 
to their size. Only because of youth, with no reference to small 
size, is used barbatulus: barbatus ‘bearded’ in Hier. Ep. 117 n. 10 
adulescentem necdum bene barbatulum. 


IV. HYPOCORISTIC ADJECTIVES 


28. The usual signification of hypocoristic adjectives is defined 
by G. Mueller, op. cit. 58, as follows: “ Adjectiva ea, quibus grata 
et amabilis rei qualitas significatur, apud Latinos saepe ornatur 
forma deminutiva, quo magis insigniatur venustas, utque signifi- 
cetur, quanta voluptate eae qualitates animadvertantur.” Mueller 
thus recognizes only those hypocoristic adjectives which were pointed 
out in sec. 3 as probably being the earliest, namely those in which the 
suffix may express endearment or admiration of beauty, neatness, etc., 
i.e. for the quality denoted by the primitive adjective as well as for 
the substantive modified by the diminutive, e.g. mellitulus: mellitus 
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‘honey-sweet’ or pulchellus: pulcher ‘beautiful.’ At other times, 
however, the admiration or endearment is just as plainly directed 
to the modified substantive only, since the primitive adjective 
designates a quality that cannot possibly be admired for its own 
sake, so e.g. integellus: integer ‘safe’ or misellus: miser ‘unhappy.’ 
It is rather the safe or unhappy person for whom the endearment 
is meant. This is particularly frequent when, as in the latter 
example, the motive for the use of the hypocoristic adjective is pity. 
This distinction, though historically important, is not, however, 
well fitted for a principle of classification because we too often do not 
know whether the admiration is expressed for the primitive adjec- 
tive also or only for the modified substantive. Thus did Appuleius 
(M. 2. 7 illa lepida . . . . et dicacula puella) mean to express admira- 
tion for the quality of talkativeness itself, or did he mean ‘charmingly 
talkative,’ or was he merely expressing endearment for the maiden 
with no regard to the adjective itself? 

29. The examples will consequently rather be classified according 
to the more precise emotional value of the suffix, which varies between 
expressing admiration for neatness, beauty, etc. and expressing 
endearment prompted by pity or sympathy or endearment of the 
cheerful kind. The last mood cannot, however, be always sharply 
distinguished from the first,! since real endearment often proceeds 
from appreciation of beauty, at least in case of living beings. 

1. The Suffix Expresses Admiration for Neatness, Elegance, or Beauty 

30. Further refinements as to the more exact force of the suffix 
would be futile because these depend rather on the noun modified 
than on the adjective itself, and because (cf. sec. 3) the genetic rela- 
tions of these minute shades of difference could not be traced in the 
adjectives themselves, since all the ‘diminutival’ uses of adjectives 
except those of ‘diminutives of quality’ were developed in substan- 
tives and subsequently transferred to the adjectives ready-made. 
The examples will consequently be arranged in alphabetical order. 
It is to be noticed that only passages are quoted in which the hypo- 
coristic force is either the only one or distinctly dominant over the 

1On the whole, endearment will be the emotion when the hypocoristic adjective 


refers to a person or something belonging to a person, though this will not be decisive 
in every instance. 
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diminutive, while examples of hypocorism subordinate to the notion 
of small size will be found in the chapter on diminutives. 

31. Collection of examples.—aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: Cat. 
2. 12 aureolum ... . malum (‘apple’); Cic. Ac. 2. 44. 135 est enim 
non magnus, verum aureolus ... . libellus; id. N.D. 3.17. 43 in illa 
aureola oratiuncula. austerulus: austerus ‘austere’: App. Flor. 
4, 20 Ego et alias craterras Athenis bibi: poeticae commentam, geometriae 
limpidam, musicae dulcem, dialecticae austerulam.' candidulus: 
candidus ‘shining white’: Cic. Tusc. 5. 16. 46 haec, quae sunt minima, 
tamen bona dicantur necesse est: candiduli dentes, venusti oculi, color 
suavis; Juv. 10. 355 candiduli? divina tomacula porci. corneolus: 
corneus ‘horny’: used figuratively of a vigorous old man: Petr. 
43. 7 sed corneolus fuit, aetatem bene ferebat, niger tanquam corvus. 
dicaculus: dicax ‘facetious, witty’: App. M. 3. 13 Non enim laeta 
facie nec sermone dicacula sed vultuosam frontem rugis insurgentibus 
adseverabat. floridulus: floridus ‘blooming, beautiful’: Cat. 61. 
186 Uxor in thalamo tibi est Ore floridulo nitens. glabellus: glaber 
‘without hair, smooth’: App. M. 5. 22 corpus glabellum atque lucu- 
lentum et quale peperisse Venerem non poeniteret; id. Flor. 1. 3 quod 
Apollo esset et coma intonsus et genis gratus et corpore glabellus et 
arte multiscius et fortuna opulentus. igneolus: igneus ‘fiery’: Prud. 
Cath. 3. 186 Oris opus vigor igneolus Non moritur. lacteolus: lacteus 
‘milky-white’: Aus. Ep. 7. 46 Carnem lacteoli? visceris; Prud. ored. 
11. 245 cum lacteolis caulas compleveris agnis. lepidulus: lepidus 
‘witty, clever’: Mart. Cap. 7 sec. 726 ne infacetus tamen et impar 
lepidulis haberetur; id. 8 sec. 807 tam tristibus asperisque Saturae 
alioquin lepidulae verberibus demulcatus. limatulus: limatus ‘pol- 
ished, filed’: Cic. Fam. 7. 33. 2 Opus est huc limatulo et polito tuo 
judicio. linguatulus: linguatus ‘gifted with the tongue, eloquent’: 
Tert. Ad Nat. 1. 8. linteolus: linteus ‘linen’: Prud. cred. 3. 180 
Pallioli vice linteoli. mulleolus: mulleus® ‘reddish’: Tert. Pall. 4 


1 Possibly the addition of a hypocoristic suffix to an adjective which ordinarily 
would suggest the opposite emotion resulted in an interpretation ‘somewhat austere,’ 
similar to that of the diminutives of secs. 21 ff. 

2In these words the hypocoristic suffix expresses that notion of deliciousness of 
articles of food and drink which was so common for Greek substantive diminutives 
in -wv, for which cf. Petersen op. cit. 141 ff., 171 ff. Similarly vetulus below as 
applied to wine. 


* Found only with calceus. 
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fin. impuro cruri purum aut mulleolum inducit calceum. mundule 
(adverb): mundus ‘neat, nice’: App. M. 2. 7 Ipsa linea tunica mun- 
dule amicta. myrteolus: myrteus ‘of the color of myrtle blossoms’: 
Col. poet. 10. 238 Myrteolo modo crine viret (sc. cinara). obunctulus: 
obunctus ‘anointed’: Titin. ap. Non. 536. 18 Tunica et togula 
obunctula Adimetur, pannos possidebit fetidos. perlucidulus: per- 
lucidus ‘bright, shining’: Cat. 69. 4 perluciduli deliciis lapidis. 
pressulus ‘nicely pressed’: pressus: App. Flor. 1. 9 praedicavit 
fabricatum semet sibi ampullam quoque oleariam quam gestabat, 
lenticulari forma, tereti ambitu, pressula rotunditate. pulchellus: 
pulcher ‘beautiful’: Cic. Fam. 7. 23. 2 Bacchis (‘statues of Bacchus’) 
vero ubi est apud me locus? At pulchellae sunt. ravulus probably 
‘charmingly hoarse’: ravus: Sid. 9. 13 Date ravulos choraulas, 
Quibus antra per palati Crepulis reflanda buccis Gemit aura tibialis. 
regillus: regius ‘royal’: Plaut. Ep. 2. 2. 42 an regillam induculam 
an mendiculam? Varro ap. Non. 539. 10 regillam tunicam.  scitule 
(adverb): scitus ‘neat, elegant’: App. M. 2. 19 scitule ministrare 
puert calamistrati. succinctulus: succinctus ‘girded’: App. M. 
2. 7 russea fasciola ... . succinctula. tenellus: tener ‘delicate, 
tender’: Varro R.R. 1. 45. 2 venenum enim gelum radicibus tenellis. 
umidulus: umidus ‘moist’: Ov. A.A. 3. 629 umiduli quae fiet acumine 
lini. venustulus: venustus ‘charming, delightful’: Plaut. As. 
1. 3. 70 oratione vinnula, venustula; Aus. Ep. Idyll. 4. praem. venustula 
ut essent (his writings) magis quam forticula. vetulus:' vetus ‘old,’ 
when used of wine: Cat. 27. 1 Minister vetuli puer Falerni; Mart. 
13. 112. 2 Exigua (se. Setia) vetulos misit ab urbe cados. vitreolus: 
vitreus ‘of glass’: Paul. Nol. Carm. 26. 413, where Georges translates 
‘gar fein glisern.’ 

To these must be added the following three adjectives in -culo-: 
dulciculus: dulcis ‘sweet’: Cic. Tusc. 3. 19. 46 scutellam dulciculae 
potionis aliquid videamus et cibi. forticulus: fortis ‘strong’: Aus., 
see sub venustulus. According to Mueller also App. M. 8. 24 ille 
Cappadocem me et satis forticulum denuntiat. molliculus: mollis 
‘soft, pleasant’: Plaut. Cas. 2. 8. 56 opsona . . . . Molliculas escas, 
ut ipsa mollicula est; Cat. 16. 4 ex versiculis meis . . . . Quod sunt 
molliculi. Cf. also the adverb blandicule: blandus ‘flattering, 

1 Cf. candidulus and lacteolus above. 
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courteous’: App. M. 10. 27 blandicule respondit et omnia prolixe 
accumulateque pollicetur. Perhaps clanculum ‘secretely,’ used in 
Plautus and Terence without apparent distinction from its primitive 
clam, owes its suffix to the notion of neatness which might be con- 
nected with that of secrecy, e.g. Plaut. Cas. 2. 8. 8 Captandust horum 
clanculum sermo mihi. 


2. The Suffic Expresses Endearment Prompted by Pity or Sympathy 


32. As was pointed out in sec. 20, these ‘diminutives of pity’ 
no doubt partially developed from diminutives of weakness, and 
therefore cannot always be distinguished. Examples given there 
will not be repeated here. Others follow in alphabetical order: 

frigidulus: frigidus ‘cold, feeble’: Verg. Cir. 251 Frigidulam 
injecta circumdat veste puellam; ib. 348 Frigidulos cubito subnixa 
pependit ocellos; Cat. 64. 131 haec extremis maestam dixisse querellis. 
Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem. gemellus: geminus ‘twin- 
born’: Ov. H. 8. 77 Flebat avus Phoebeque soror, fratresque gemelli. 
misellus: miser ‘unhappy’: ib. 3. 16 (to a dead sparrow) miselle 
passer; Cic. Alt. 3. 23. 5 meum Ciceronem quot nihil misello relinquo 
praeter invidiam et ignominiam nominis met, tueare quoad poteris; 
id. Fam. 14. 4. 3 illius misellae et matrimonio et famae serviendum 
est. miserula: miser ‘unhappy’: Ser. ap. Non. 517. 4 Animula 
miserula properiter abiit. nudulus: nudus ‘naked, bare’: Hadr. 
Carm. ap. Spart. Hadr. 25 Animula vagula blandula, Hospes comesque 
corporis, Quae nunc abibis in loca, Pallidula rigida nudula, Nec ut 
soles dabis jocos! pallidulus: pallidus ‘pale.’ See nudulus. placi- 
dulus: placidus ‘quiet, still.’ Of the ashes of a deceased friend: 
Aus. Parent. 27 Cinis uti placidula supera vigeat. tabidulus: tabidus 
‘consuming’: Verg. Cir. 182 Tabidulamque videt labi per viscera 
mortem. turgidulus: turgidus ‘swollen’: Cat. 3. 18 meae puellae 
Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. vagulus: vagus ‘wandering.’ See 
nudulus. 

In -culo- occurs tristiculus: tristis ‘sad’: Cic. Div. 1. 46. 103 
filiolam suam Tertiam, quae tum erat admodum parva, osculans ani- 
madvertit tristiculam. ‘Quid est,’ inquit, ‘mea Tertia? quid tristis es?’ 

33. In some cases the feeling of pity or even unhappiness seems 
to have caused the addition of a diminutive suffix without depending 
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on endearment, so that we may then with propriety speak of ‘diminu- 
tives’ of pity. Most evidently endearment is absent when the 
diminutive refers to the speaker or something belonging to the 
speaker. So f¢risticulus: Marc. Aur. ap. Fronto Ep. 3. 17 nihilo 
minus animus meus pavet et tristiculus est, ne quid hodie in senatu 
dizerim, propter quod te magistrum habere non merear. Similarly 
uvidulus: uvidus ‘moist’: Cat. 66. 63 Uvidulam a fletu cedentem ad 
templa deum me Sidus in antiquis diva novum posuit. Also without 
endearment is used misellus: Lucr. 4. 1096 quae vento spes raptast 
saepe misella; Tert. Test. An. 4 cum alicuius defuncti recordaris, 
misellum vocas eum; Juv. 13. 213 vina misellus Exspuit. 


3. The Suffix Expresses Endearment of Cheerful Moods 


34. In the large majority of examples the hypocoristic adjective 
modifies a substantive designating a person (rarely a pet animal), 
since endearment is primarily felt for living beings. In other cases 
the noun modified designates something belonging to a person, 
particularly a part of the body, since these share the affection felt 
for the person himself. Examples of both are given together: 

argutulus: argutus ‘talkative’: App. M. 2.6 Nam et forma scitula 
et moribus ludicra et prorsus argutula est. aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: 
Cat. 61. 160 Transfer omine cum bono Limen aureolos pedes. bel- 
latulus as if: *bellatus=bellus ‘pretty, charming’: Plaut. Cas. 4. 4. 
28 7 belle bellatula. bellulus: bellus:' ib. 4. 4. 32 Edepol papillam 
bellulam; Insc. Murat. (from Mueller) bellule cresce puer. blandulus: 
blandus ‘pleasing, charming’: Hadr. see sec. 33 sub nudulus. dica- 
culus: dicaz ‘talkative, facetious’: App. M. 2. 7 illa lepida.... 
et dicacula puella. exornatulus: exornatus ‘decked out, adorned’: 
Plaut. Cist. 306 mulierculam exornatulam. hilarulus: hilaris ‘cheer- 
ful’: Cic. Att. 16. 11. 8 Alticae, quoniam .... hilarula est, 
meis verbis suavium des. horridulus: horridus ‘projecting’: Plaut. 
Ps. 1. 1. 68 Papillarum horridularum oppresiunculae. inscitulus: 
inscitus ‘ignorant’: Afran. ap. Non. 12. 21 Novi non inscitulam? 


1 The primitive bellus is itself a similar faded diminutive of bonus, which means 
‘good’ in any sense. Cf. Stolz Hist. Gram. 581. 

2 In as far as the suffix refers to the adjective itself non inscitulam must be con- 
sidered a hypocorism of the whole idea of non inscitam, in as much as the unnegated 
adjective would rather inspire the opposite emotion. 
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Ancillulam. integellus: integer ‘safe, uninjured’: Cat. 15. 4 
Quod castum expeteres et integellum. lacteolus: lacteus ‘milk- 
white’: ib. 55. 17 Num te lacteolae tenent puellae? lascivolus: 
lascivus ‘wanton’: Laev. ap. Prisc. 10.47 manu Lascivola ac tenellula. 
marcidulus: marcidus ‘drooping’: Mart. Cap. 7 sec. 727 marcidulis 
decenter paeta luminibus. mellitulus: mellitus ‘honey-sweet’: Plaut. 
Cas. 4. 4. 27 O Corpusculum mellitulum!' Mea uxorcula—quae res? 
Hier. Ep. 79. 6 Ita suavis est et mellitula ut honor sit omnium propin- 
quarum. nitidulus: nitidus ‘spruce, trim’: Sulp.Sev. Dial. 2. 8.3 vidua 
nitidula. pulchellus: pulcher ‘beautiful’: App. M.8.26 Puellae, ser- 
vum vobis pulcellum? .... perduxi. scitulus: scitus ‘pretty, elegant’: 
Plaut. Rud. 2.7.7 qua sunt facie? SC. scitula. ib. 4.1.3 jam clien- 
tas reppert, Atque ambas forma scitula atque aetatula; App. M. 3. 15 
scitulae formulae juvenem quempiam libenter aspexit. succinctulus: 
succinctus ‘girded’: ib. 2. 7 Ipsa linea tunica mundule amicta, et 
russea fasciola praenitente altiuscule sub tpsas papillas succinctula 
illud cibarium vasculum floridis palmulis rotabat in circulum. _ tenel- 
lulus: tener ‘tender’: Cat. 17. 15 puella tenellulo delicatior haedo; 
also Laev., see sub lascivolus. tenellus: tener: Plaut. Cas. 1. 20 
Bellam et tenellam Casinam; Stat. Silv. 5. 5. 86 Cui nomen vox prima 
meum ludusque tenello Risus. umidulus: wmidus ‘moist’: Aus. 
Epigr. 106. 4 Ut complexa manu madidos salis aequore crines Humi- 
dulis spumas stringit utraque comis. valentulus: valens ‘strong, 
stout’: Plaut. Cas. 4. 4. 36 opsecro, ut valentulast! Paene exposivit 
cubito. vetulus: vetus ‘old’: Cic. Fam. 7. 16. 1 In ‘Equo Trojano’ 
scis esse in extremo: ‘sero sapiunt.’ Tu tamen, mi vetule, non sero. 

The following three words end in -culo-: dulciculus: dulcis 
‘sweet’: Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 183 huius dulciculus caseus (as a term of 
endearment). Similarly molliculus: mollis ‘soft’: ib. 160 meus 
molliculus caseus. pinguiculus: pinguis ‘fat’: Fronto Ep. ad M. 
Caes. 4. 12 manus parvolas planiasque illas pinguiculas tum libentius 
exosculabor quam tuas cervices. 

35. Sometimes a hypocoristic adjective owes its suffix not to 
endearment for a person designated by the modified substantive 
nor for a person to whom something designated by such a substantive 


1 The text is doubtful. The ‘recensio Palatina’ had melliculum. 
2 Of the metamorphosed ass, therefore with an ironical tinge. 
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belongs, but rather to the general hypocoristic mood of the whole 
passage. Endearment is indeed the cause, but endearment for 
something not immediately related to the ‘diminutive,’ i.e. the latter 
is used because the mind is so full of the emotion that it spreads it 
out over the whole passage and may add a hypocoristic suffix to 
any word capable of taking it. This ‘enallage of diminution” is 
of course the same in principle as that by which an adjective gets 
a suffix that belongs to the modified substantive or by which one 
substantive gets a suffix belonging to another. Thus are to be 
explained the following adjectives: curiosulus: curiosus ‘curious, 
inquisitive’: App. M. 10. 31 Quam quidem laciniam curiosulus 
ventus satis amanter nunc lasciviens reflabat, ut dimota pateret flos 
aetatulae, nunc luxurians aspirabat. languidulus: languidus ‘lan- 
guid’: Cat. 64. 332 Languidulosque paret (sc. conjunx) tecum con- 
jungere somnos. tacitulus: tacitus ‘silent’: Varr. ap. Non. 47. 27 
Novos maritus tacitulus taxim uxoris solvebat cingillum. 

Such enallage also sometimes causes the use of hypocoristic 
adverbs, so e.g. mundule: mundus ‘neat’: App. M. 2. 7 Ipsa linea 
tunica mundule amicta. pressule: pressus ‘pressed’: App. M. 4. 31. 
osculis hiantibus filium diu et pressule saviata; ib. 10. 31 ut adhaerens 
(sc. ventus) pressule membrorum voluptatem graphice liciniaret. 


BretHany CoLLeEGE 
Kan. 


[To be continued] 
1 This term comes from Skutsch ALL 15. 37. 
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THE “UNCIAL” IN JEROME AND LUPUS 
By Eimer TrvuesDELL MERRILL 


The etymology and semasiology of the word “uncial,” as applied 
to a certain style of ancient and mediaeval writing, are still involved 
in obscurity. Samuel Allen proposed to substitute for uncialis 
and its current derivation from uncia (an “inch-high” letter) an 
entirely new formation, uncinalis, which he explained as character- 
izing the curved shapes (cf. uncus) of the characters as contrasted 
with the more angular forms of the capitals that preceded them.1 
This was to postulate an early error in the transmitted text of the 
well-known passage from Jerome quoted below, and the perpetuation 
of it in all later writers who used the word. The improbability of 
this view was promptly and justly pointed out by Falconer Madan.? 
To the question of the origin of the type of letter, H. B. Van Hoesen 
made a valuable contribution, by indicating its dependence in large 
measure upon the Roman cursive, but the summary of his paper, 
read before the American Philological Association,? has nothing to 
say about the origin or the history of the name. Indeed, I am not 
aware that anyone since Mabillon has been able to add any early 
citations of the word unciales in the paleographical sense to the 
two which alone his learning was able to adduce.4 

Of these the former is from Jerome’s Preface to Job: 

Habeant qui uolunt ueteres libros uel in membranis purpureis auro 
argentoque descriptos uel uncialibus (ut uulgo aiunt) litteris—onera magis 
exarata quam codices—dum modo mihi meisque permittunt pauperes habere 
schedulas et non tam pulchros codices quam emendatos. 

The latter is from Epist. 5 of Seruatus Lupus, written to Einhard:5 


Praeterea scriptor regius Bertcaudus dicitur antiquarum litterarum, 
dumtaxat earum quae maximae sunt et unciales a quibusdam uocari existi- 
mantur, habere mensuram descriptam. Itaque si penes uos est, mittite 


1 Class. Rev., XVII (1903), 387. 
2 Class. Rev., XVIII (1904), 48. 
3 Transactions and Pr dings, XLIII (1912), lvii ff. 
4 De Re Diplomatica, ed. 1789, p. 48. 
‘ Migne, Patr. Lat., CXIX, 448 C. 
(CuassicaL XI, October, 1916] 452 
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mihi eam per hunc quaeso pictorem, cum redierit, schedula tamen diligen- 
tissime sigillo munita. [By dumtazat Lupus doubtless meant scilicet, as 
Mabillon perceived.} 


Mabillon himself did not make separate classes of “capitals” 
and “uncials,’”’ nor did he understand either Jerome or Lupus to 
draw any specific distinction between them. Indeed, he states 
expressly that Jerome’s pauperes schedulae et codices must have been 
written with characters of the same shape as those employed in the 
more elegant books, only smaller in size. Following Mabillon’s opin- 
ion, the more common judgment of these later times has been that 
Jerome and Lupus must be understood to include both capitals and 
uncials without discrimination under the common denomination 
unciales (Wattenbach must perhaps be excepted, so far as his inter- 
pretation of Lupus is concerned). 

I do not feel sure that this conclusion is justifiable. In the first 
place, Jerome’s only purpose is, to be sure, to emphasize the dis- 
tinction in point of elegance between his own pauperes codices and 
the calligraphic masterpieces esteemed by others. He is not pri- 
marily concerned with the classification or nomenclature of hands. 
This is but an incidental matter in his discussion. Yet he clearly 
does distinguish by wel . . . . wel two mutually exclusive classes of 
codices: the former, those written in gold or silver on purple skins; 
the latter, those written in “what are popularly called ‘uncial’ 
letters.” At first sight the distinction may not appear to be logically 
drawn, the qualities selected as the test of the discrimination not 
being of the same class. The former is extrinsic to the style of 
writing, the latter intrinsic. But our chief concern is not with the 
criticism of Jerome’s logic, but with the determination of his mean- 
ing. If there be a defect in his rhetoric, it is due merely to his 
antecedent assumption of the reader’s knowledge of a state of things 
not so well known to us. Evidently both purple-and-gold books 
and those written in “uncials” were, in Jerome’s eyes, products of 
luxury rather than of scholarship; but just as evidently the books 
in “uncial” letters were not written with gold and silver on purple 
skins, and conversely the purple codices were not written in “uncial’”’ 
characters. The fashionable elegance of the one class is marked 
by the purple-and-gold equipment rather than by the style of its 
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letters; that of the other is sufficiently established by its being 
written in “uncial” script. 

Again, Jerome’s ut wulgo aiunt appears to indicate that the 
unciales litterae were of a more new-fangled fashion than those of the 
purple codices. Being of more recent appearance in the world, they 
have acquired a distinctive appellation, while the older established 
characters have never had one, and do not need one, being taken for 
granted. Similarly in our own times, when the “round hand” was 
introduced into our public schools, it received a specific name to 
describe it, but no especial designation was generally applied to the 
older fashion of penmanship which it aimed to supplant. Of course, 
if a newer style of writing succeeds in establishing itself as a rival 
beside the older, the time is inevitable when not merely the parvenu 
but the scion of the older aristocracy as well will need a specific title 
for ready identification. But that day had apparently not yet 
dawned when Jerome was writing. (Jerome does not appear—or 
is it merely a humorous affectation ?—to be able to understand the 
word uncialis in other than its old-fashioned sense, pertaining to 
weight; hence his jesting remark that books written in that char- 
acter are certainly heavy, onera rather than codices.) 

Now the conclusions thus drawn from Jerome’s censure fall in 
precisely with what we know at the present time of the paleo- 
graphical history of capital and uncial writing. There would appear 
to be little doubt that uncial was already fairly established as a 
book-hand in Jerome’s time, but as a newer style which had not yet 
driven out the capital from that field; and particularly that the 
purple-vellum éditions de luxe were at that period written in capi- 
tals, the use of uncials for such magnificent volumes not coming in 
as a regular thing till a later date.! 

It appears probable, then, that Jerome by litterae wnciales meant 

‘just what we mean by “uncials.”’ He takes it for understood that 
the purple codices with gold or silver letters are written in the more 
ancient and conservative form of what we call “capitals.” He does 
not mention the common and established capital writing in black 
on uncolored parchment or vellum, because it is not in point for his 
purpose: that style is dignified, but not ostentatious. What he 

1Cf. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter,* pp. 132 ff. 
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has to say amounts to this: “Let others enjoy, if they will, the old 
magnificence of writing in gold or silver on purple vellum, or the 
newer-fangled fashionable elegance of books in ‘uncial’ characters 
(as they are popularly called), if only they will leave me my simpler 
style, and texts that may make up in correctness what they lack in 
beauty.” 

It is not at all necessary to my argument to determine what the 
hand of Jerome himself and that of the books he favored actually 
was, provided only it was neither “capital” nor “uncial,” that is, 
neither of the large styles. As a fact, it was probably a form 
of the more minute and compact cursive, or a modified cursive- 
and-minuscule, and not at all, as Mabillon in his lack of acquaintance 
with cursive supposed it must of necessity have been, a reduced- 
size version of the majuscule hands which Jerome censured. My 
colleague, Professor Beeson, suggests that Jerome may have written 
a hand like that of the Oxyrhynchus Livy.’ It is of course possible 
that Jerome thought the purple codices with gold or silver letters as 
modern a product of luxury and fantasy as the uncial script, but 
I am more inclined to believe that to his mind the “uncials” alone 
(as he marks by quoting the popular name given them by the ama- 
teurs, as if he disdained to understand it) were justly chargeable 
with novelty as well as extravagance. The variant reading—ini- 
cialibus for uncialibus—found in some of the poorer MSS of Jerome’s 
treatise I think (with Mr. Madan) must be explained as purely a 
paleographical error arising in the minuscule stage of the tradition 
(un->ini-), though just conceivably helped on by the mediaeval 
confusion about the meaning of unciales, and the fact that capital 
letters were still employed in that period as headings and initials. 

The only way that I can see for avoiding this conclusion that 
assigns to Jerome’s own era, or that immediately preceding it, the 
use of unciales in the now accepted sense, is to assert that he must have 
meant to say “purple codices, or all the others that at any rate are 
written in majuscules.”” But this is to impose upon his expression 
in the interest of a preconceived opinion a meaning that “uel... . 
uel” unmodified »y other words (saltem, utique) does not properly 
bear, or to imagine that he was unable to express himself with 

1 New Pal. Society, S. I, Pl. 53. 
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clearness sufficient for the understanding of his readers. But neither 
Jerome’s thought nor his power of expression is ordinarily lacking 
in clarity. And, indeed, I do not see why one should be tempted 
to shrink from the conclusion I have drawn. The older capital and 
the more novel “uncial” book-hands were both existent in Jerome’s 
day, and men were then quite competent to distinguish between 
them, and to assign a distinctive appellation to the newer style; 
nor is there, so far as I can see, in the name itself anything less 
consonant with popular usage in the fourth or fifth centuries than 
later on in the Middle Ages. There is no legitimate reason for 
wonder that the use of the paleographical term should not have so 
persisted till Charlemagne’s time that the scholars of his court could 
have been in no doubt about its proper meaning. I am not aware 
that even from that active era of study and reform in writing a full 
equipment of technical nomenclature was handed on to the later 
ages. 

To turn to the question of what Seruatus Lupus, four centuries 
later than Jerome, understood by unciales litterae, let me remark at 
the outset that his phrase “quae .. . . unciales a quibusdam wocari 
existimantur’’ sounds to me suspiciously as though it were founded 
eventually if not primarily on the uncialibus (ut uulgo aiunt) litteris 
of Jerome. It may well be that among the scholars who were inter- 
ested in the reformation of writing under Charlemagne there had 
arisen discussion not merely about the ancient styles of penman- 
ship but about the names applied to them. In such a case this 
passage from Jerome’s well-known book would certainly not fail 
to attract attention, and unless there were a definite tradition 
concerning its meaning, it certainly would not be deemed so 
clear as not to need discussion. The words of Lupus would then 
imply a certain lack of unanimity in the interpretation. But 
perhaps it is quite as likely that Lupus has in mind no learned dis- 
cussion among his contemporaries, but is simply quoting inde- 
pendently and informally from (or paraphrasing) Jerome himself, 
who supplied him with the name. But as to the particular letters 
which Lupus says “some people are believed to call ‘uncials’ ” (or 
“are believed by some people to be [properly] called ‘uncials’ ’’), he 
describes them as the largest (so I take it the superlative must be 
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understood) among the ancient styles. Now, earlier manuscripts 
of substantially three different sizes (as well as styles) of letters were 
certainly familiarly known to Lupus—the largest (‘capitals’), 
a medium-sized (“uncials”), and the smallest (‘minuscules,”’ 
whether Merovingian or other). Therefore by mazimae I think it 
most likely that “capitals” are specifically meant. If he had in 
mind “uncials,” it seems hardly probable that he would have used 
the superlative instead of the comparative to describe their size, or 
would have failed otherwise to make his meaning clear. Moreover, 
it appears likely that the capital alphabet (i.e., the “rustic” capital) 
rather than the uncial was the one most likely to be useful to him 
as a model of calligraphy, for capitals continued to be in use for 
limited and specific purposes even after the Caroline reform was 
well established, and it is well known, especially since the researches 
of L. Delisle, that the ancient capital writing was most carefully 
‘imitated by the scribes of the school of St. Martin in Tours in the 
ninth century. By the mensura which Lupus desired we are doubt- 
less to understand not a brief and general statement of the dimen- 
sions of capitals, but a carefully drawn scheme of the entire alphabet 
with indicated size and proportions of each letter. Such a plan the 
calligrapher of the imperial court was reported to have drawn, 
and Einhard might be able to get for his friend the original or a copy 
of it. The document is to be treated as a valuable thing—it is to be 
carefully sealed before despatching it. 

I think it probable, therefore, that though neither ancient nor 
mediaeval scholars had any concept of paleography as a historische 
Hilfswissenschaft, or were curious about questions of discrimination 
and classification of hands, both Jerome and Lupus recognized a 
distinction between “capitals” and “uncials”’ (as we now call them), 
and the earlier writer quoted wnciales in the modern sense and appli- 
cation, while the words of the later may indicate at least a current 
doubt whether what we know as “capitals” were properly to be 
called unciales. 
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“RIGHT” AND “LEFT” IN THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER 


The earliest Greek definition of caesura in the dactylic hexameter is in 
Aristides Quintilianus (52 M) who lived probably in the third century a.p., 
and certainly not earlier than the second century. Before this time Varro 
(Aul. Gell. xviii. 15) had noticed the importance of the penthemimeral 
incision, but evidently knew nothing of the doctrine of caesura. This indi- 
cates that caesura was unrecognized until about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Many modern scholars, however, see a reference to the caesura 
Kata Tpitov tpoxatov in the following passage from Aristotle Metaphysics 
1093a: A€yovar Sé tees WOAAG Towra, oloy al Te pev evvea 
Kal Td eros Sexaerrd, trovras: Baiverar 8’ év pev 

év 7@ ev 


A 
8 syllables 9 syllables 


The scholium on the passage, which has come down to us under the name of 
Alexander, but is undoubtedly by a later writer (probably of the fifth or 
sixth century A.p.: Freundenthal, Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1884, 55), 
explicitly states the contrary (Arist. Scholia 832a, 36, Brandis): Batverar 3) 
év pev To Td Huioa Tod oriyou THs dpxns ews Tod 
évvéa, avdAaBais, dpiorepG, tovréote TG AOLTG TH Tod pévov 
Tov TéAous, év OKT, i.€., 

év ta debi év TO 

9 syllables 8 syllables 


The first modern scholar to question this interpretation of the scholiast was 
Bonitz (Comment. in Arist. Metaph. [1848], 595), who argued that in reading 
and writing a verse the first part is on the left hand, and that in a hexameter 
containing five dactyls the caesura xara tpitov tpoxatov divides the verse 
into 8+9 syllables. Bonitz has been followed by most modern writers on 
metric who have noticed the passage from the Metaphysics: Westphal, 
Aristoxenus, I (1883), 77; Theorie d. musischen Kiinste, I (1885), 185; 
Usener, Altgriechischer Versbau (1886), 41; Chaignet, Essais de métrique 
grecque (1887), 32; Grossmann, De doctrinae metricae reliquis ab Eustathio 
servatis, Strassburg (1887), 28; Engelbrecht, Die Casuren des homerischen 
Hexameters, in Serta Harteliana (1896), 300, and Gleditsch, Metrik’ (1901), 116. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., III (1882), 655; Amsel, De vi atque indole rhythmorum 
quid veteres iudicaverint, Breslau (1887), 5, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
458 
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Berliner Klassikertexte, V, 2 (1907), 141, follow the interpretation of the 
scholiast. An examination of the evidence seems to prove conclusively that 
the scholiast was right. 

The Greeks, for superstitious or other reasons, were inclined to associate 
the notion, 76 deéidv, with the first part or beginning of all things which fall 
within the category of space. The first division of the line of battle was the 
right wing (ef., for example, Hdt. vi. 111, where the Plataeans on the left 
wing are called reXevraio). Aristotle himself repeatedly uses deéidv of the 
beginning of that which moves: Hist. Anim. 498b, 4 8 dpyxy (sc. ris Kujorews) 
dé Sev waow (Grossmann, loc. cit.). The reason for this nomenclature is 
given in De incessu anim., 705b: dOev pév ydp éote Tov owpatos THs KaTa 
romov petaBorjs dpxy pice, Todro pev Sefidv Exdorw. In the same way the 
east was held to be on the right-hand side because the motion of the universe 
was thought to begin there: De caelo 285b, yap Exdorov A€youev, 
dpxy THs Kata Torov Kwycews (A. P. Wagener, Popular Associations of Right 
and Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore [1912], 53). As the division of the 
universe into right and left parts seems to have originated with the Pythag- 
oreans (cf. De caelo 284b, Wagener, loc. cit.), the passage just cited has an 
immediate bearing on the interpretation of the passage under discussion, 
for there, too, Aristotle is quoting the Pythagoreans (Bonitz, op. cit., 594). 

This tendency to regard the beginning of a thing which is associated 
with motion, or the first part of that which is located in space, as on the 
right-hand side likewise prevails among the ancient writers on metric: 
Marius Victorinus 182, 14 K, “tragica [sc. forma] erit, quae dextros pedes 
recipit spondeos, id est [impares], primum tertium quintum; sinistros iambos, 
id est secundum quartum sextum, ut divi potentes, ferte lassatis opem’”’; 81, 
28 K, “et tragicum [sc. genus] quidem, cuius in versu erunt deztri spondei, 
sinistri iambi, id est disparibus pares subditi,” etc.; that is, the first foot of 
the dipody is on the right; Diomedes 504, 32 K, “dactylum numquam 
recipit nisi in dextris pedibus . . . . in sinistris vero quem libet... . 
extra dactylum.” The early Greek metricians used defids in a similar sense: 
Eustathius 1398, 56, xai of perpixol év Trois erect 
Hyouv Tov mp@rov ywpav éXeyov (Grossmann, loc. cit.); Berliner 
Klasstkertexte, V, 2, 140 (papyrus fragment of about the third century .D.), 

av omovddios 6 dv Te Tpoxaios 
ovv Kat’ lapBov évorduos ds 
In view of what is known of the xar’ évémuov form of the hexameter, Gleditsch 
(Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CXLIV [1909], 80) thinks that deé0s should refer to 
the third or last foot of each trimeter. But as the two verses from the Iliad 
which are cited in the fragment with the evident intention of illustrating 
this rule, 
[B 698] rav ad dpyuos 
[B 710] dpa recoapdxovra vies ErovTo, 


: 
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have the spondee in the first and fourth feet of the hexameter, respectively, 
the anonymous writer clearly uses deéids of the first foot of the trimeter (so 
Professor von Wilamowitz in his commentary on the fragment). 

Metricians likewise regarded the first three feet of the hexameter as 
év t@ Sef: Mar. Vict. 108, 16 K, “Arma virumque cano.. . . Huius 
incisioni quae syllaba clauditur, si alteras duas adicias, ut tertium pedem 
trissylabon compleas, erit hoc [penthemimeres] trimetrum Sefidv.” It is to 
be noted that this colon dextrum or dpxtixév (Mar. Vict. 74, 8 K) contains 
exactly nine syllables, the same number which Aristotle says are found 
év ro Sefud of the hexameter. Plotius, 514, 27 K, likewise calls three 
dactyls hemidexium trimetrum, giving a Greek example: graecum exemplum 
[hemidexium] quod repperi tribus dactylis constans, ut rov "ApyeBiov 

Finally, we must apply the ordinary rules of interpretation to the passage 
itself. The order of the words is significant. If Aristotle, or rather the 
Pythagoreans whom he quotes, had meant to indicate by rd defidv the last 
part of the verse, it is reasonable to suppose that the reverse order would 
have been used: év pév dpwrrep@ . . . . év ro for it is not natural 
in counting syllables to begin at the end of the verse. Furthermore, Bai- 
vopat refers, not to caesura, but merely to the division of the verse into feet 
(or dipodies): Ar. Quint. 50 M, yap [sc. Baivera 
wéda: Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. iv, rotro pérpov (M 433 ff.) qpwixdy éorw 

. kata moda Saxrudixdv Barvopevov. 

To sum up the evidence: the order of the words, thé meaning of Baivopat, 
the use of defds, by the Greeks generally and by Aristotle in particular, to 
denote the beginning, and the universal custom among ancient writers on 
metric of denoting by defies not only the beginning of a metrical unit but 
also the dactylic trimeter of nine syllables leave no room for doubt that the 
passage from the Metaphysics means that the first three feet of the dactylic 
hexameter which consists of five dactyls and one spondee, contain one more 
syllable than the last three. The passage therefore cannot be used to prove 
that either the doctrine or the phenomenon of caesura was recognized as 
early as the time of Aristotle. 

Samvue. E. Bassett 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ON PLAUTUS Bacchides 434 


The accepted text for Bacchides 433-34 is as follows: “cum librum 
legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam [434] fieret corium tam maculosum 
quamst nutricis pallium.”” The speaker, Lydus, who has been recount- 
ing the severity of the old-fashioned education, ends by saying, in the quoted 
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lines, that if the schoolboy made the least little slip in reciting, “his skin would 
become as spotted as is a nurse’s cloak.” This comparison of black-and-blue 
spots to food spots is strange, and not particularly happy. Taubmann 
recognized the difficulty, and suggested that pallium might be taken of the 
leopard-skin garment of Cybele (Nutrix); this is palpably a forlorn hope. 
Lambinus, who is followed by others as late as Ussing, quotes as a parallel 
Iliad ix. 490-91, where old Phoenix, telling how the child Achilles used to 
sit upon his knee at table, says: woAAdxt por xarédevoas émi | 
oivov droBAvlwv év vymtén adeyavy. Up to the time of the present effort, I 
find no trace of an attempt to mend the text. 

The conjecture that I wish to offer finds its chief support in a line of 
Herondas. In his Unters. zu d. Mim. d. Herondas, Otto Crusius compares 
Bacchides 433 (434) with Herondas iii. 89, where Lampriscus says of the 
schoolboy whom he has been flogging: éoriv 
In this place, and in the editio minor (1908) Crusius quotes Ps. Diog. 372.669 
(also in Suidas): ouAdrepos émi SorepGv), 
Rejecting SoAep@v as meaningless, Crusius interprets the second explanation 
as a reference to the startling variegated skin of the water-snake; for this 
meaning of Crusius compares Alexis 110 K, érotnod airé mosxe- 
Adrepov tad! In Bacchides 434 a simple change makes the line exactly 
parallel to Herondas iii. 89, and suits Crusius’ interpretation of the latter 
passage. I would read Bacch. 434 “‘fieret corium tam maculosum quamst 
natricis pallium,’”’—“‘your hide would become as spotted as is the coat of the 
water-snake.” While not cited for Plautus, natrix (d3pa) is an early word; 
ef. Lucil. 72 Marx, where the word is used of a whip (cf. English “bull- 
snake’’), with a side glance at its usual significance, and Cic. Ac. ii. 38, “cur 
deus tantam vim natricum viperarumque fecerit. Natriz occurs also in 
Lue. 9. 720, natrix violator aquae, in Suet. Calig. 11, and is frequent in the 
glosses; cf. C.G.L. s.v. A difficulty may be felt in the use of pallium to mean 
a serpent’s skin or slough, but Greek yirav is apparently so used in the some- 
what confused passage Eur. J.T. 288, (Spdxwyv) & éx rip mvéovea 
cai povov. Latin tunica and Greek xruv are used frequently of various other 
sorts of skins or membranes. The paleographical point involved in this 
change is covered in the examples cited by Lindsay, Introduction to Latin 
Textual Emendation, p. 84; for the confusion of a and u Lindsay here cites 
Bacch. 293, turbare for tardare; Mil. 1187, atiubeat for ut iubeat; to these 
may be added Bacch. 208, eum for eam. 


Preston 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Meister, Die Mimiamben des Herodas (1893), follows Crusius with a reference 
to Hesychius: fpws woxldos Spers. Nairn on Herondas 
iii, 89 seems to be in error in stressing the dod\epG»v and translating tdpys moKcAdrepos 
‘“With more tricks than a hydra.” 
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STRABO i. 4. 6 


6. TlapapvOovpevos éxi mdéov, drt kata éori dvaroAjs éxi 
Svow peiLov A€yav, kata Hyoiv evar mpds THv 
pav paxporépay elva oikoupevyv, ds of 
cuvarrev, airiv Hor’, wy TO wéyeBos Tod 
Aavrixod weAdyous Exwdve, Kav wreiv Huds THs eis rHv da. Tod 
avrov mapadAnAov, TO Aourdv pepos mapa TO Td Tpirov 
pépos dv Tov GAov KvKAov, eirep 6 Ov? “AOnvav édXdrrov éoriv eixoor pvpiddwv, 
Grov Tov cipnucvoy oradiacpov ard Tis eis tiv “1Bnpiav. 
ovdé ovv ed A€yer. yap 6 Adyos wepl pev THs Kai Kal’ 
yap oikovpevyv jv oixotpev Kal yvwpiLopev’ évdexerar 
évy TH airy Lavy Kai dvo oixovpévas elvar Kal Kal paduora 
éyyis tod Tod da Tod "ArAavtixod meAdyous ypapopevov. 
TH rept Tod opaipoady THv evar THs 
pyoews ay tvyxdva. as atrws tov “Ounpov od maverar mepi 
avtav diadepdpevos.! 

In this passage the commentators and translators assume lacunae, 
though there is no sign of a lacuna in the manuscripts. The emendations 
run all the way from brief ones to rather extensive exercises in Greek prose 
composition; and the German, French, and English translators do similar 
violence to the original in their several versions. 

Corais inserts xai before as of pabyyarixo’; Kramer indicates a large 
lacuna at that point, and conjectures as follows: yap etxparov 
Hpas Lovnv paxporépay elvas ai airiv Groskurd conjectures the following 
before eipyxapev: pépos yap evar eixpdrov, mepiTpexer 
THY TO Aowrdv &w Oddarrav kai ravryv ovppovv elvat, and he adopts 
the xai of Corais; Forbiger, Miiller-Diibner, Tardieu, and Meineke assume 
a lacuna before ws, as did Kramer. Corais and the others read gaoi for 
gyoi after paOnpatixoi—a correction made by Siebenkees from a conjecture 
of Casaubon. 

Again, Casaubon, Siebenkees, and Groskurd assume a still more serious 
lacuna after “IBypiav. Groskurd conjectures (and translates) the following: 
odv GAn KaTa Grd THS Ew mpds TOAD peiLwv 
Tov mAaTous OUTW KaTa pow Kal THY THY TE Huds Kai 
tives GAAat eiciv, pépos GAov KUKAOV, pakporépay elvar Seiv 
ths dvow. 

Still again, all but Corais assume a lacuna after oixovsevns, Casaubon 
conjecturing ovxér:, Kramer, ov« é€ tons, and Groskurd, xwpis rod pi) dxoAov- 
Ociv, Ort kai paxporépa TH yewypady ye droxpa Td Kal peyeBos 
eireiv, Kai TO woidv TL Kal pépos THs 

1Cf. the writer’s text and translation, The Geography of Strabo (London, 1916), I, 
240-43 (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’). 
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Corais, however, would partially solve the difficulty by merely casting sus- 
picion upon the after évdéyeraz. 

The trouble in the first instance cited has been brought about apparently 
by a misunderstanding as to the subject of eipyxayev. Strabo is not referring 
to himself as the subject, and hence it will not be necessary to search for 
some previous statement of his, and then, after failing to find such a state- 
ment, to insert one to suit the requirements. The verb is a quotation from 
Eratosthenes, and Eratosthenes is the subject, as is surely the case with 
meronpeOa below; that is, Eratosthenes is quoted by Strabo as repeating 
a mathematical statement he had already made before. Strabo often taunts 
Eratosthenes with branching off into matters foreign to the subject im- 
mediately in hand, and with repeating himself (cf. §1 above and the 
concluding sentences of the present paragraph). It suffices, then, to assume 
that xaé has fallen out before xaOdzep, either through misunderstanding or 
inadvertence. Then, too, dyoi should stand without emendation, since 
it is needed in order to account nicely for the subject of eipyxapev; and dacr 
is not necessary at all—in fact, Strabo often omits the verb after as (e.g., 
i. 2.27). 

It is purely gratuitous to assume a lacuna after IBypiav. In the whole 
paragraph Strabo is dismissing as rapidly as possible, even abruptly, what 
he regards as Eratosthenes’ side issues, and surely he would avoid laying 
himself open to the charge he has brought against Eratosthenes. 

As regards the obvious break after oixovyevys, it seems to be a perfectly 
natural anacolouthon, which forms a suitable climax to Strabo’s impatience. 
This impatience, or captiousness, stands out from the first word of the para- 
graph (zapapvOovpevos); and the last two sentences show the same thing. 
In short, Strabo does not object to an elaborate discussion of the temperate 
zone, or of a theoretical “inhabited world”—he himself may discuss the 
same subject at the proper time—but when a man professes to apply the 
principles of mathematics to the inhabited world he must discuss its dimen- 
sions, etc., in the practical sense of the term “inhabited world.” But 
Eratosthenes’ discussion is professedly theoretical; and his emphasis is 
upon xara dvow; and theoretically he was right (compare Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion of the point, Meteorologica ii. 5. 13) in making the natural limits of 
the breadth of the inhabited world the frigid and torrid zones, and in 
making the natural limits of the length of it lie in a parallel of latitude. 
The dimensions of the known inhabited world were, to Eratosthenes, 38,000 
by 77,800 stadia; but theoretically, 38,000 by about 200,000 stadia. 

There is one other moot point in our passage—in the clause «fwep . . . . 
Groskurd inserts before éAarrwy and emends «izep to xairep; 
Forbiger retains eizep but accepts ovx, and so Meineke. 

If we assume that Eratosthenes’ distance from the equator to the southern 
limit of the inhabited world is 8,300 stadia—and this is obviously the assump- 
tion of C. Miiller, Groskurd, and Forbiger when they place the parallel of 


ate 
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Athens at 25,450 stadia north of the equator—then, by trigonometry, the 
text here contains an inaccurate statement. Counting Eratosthenes’ 
degree at 700 stadia, the parallel in question would thus lie at 36° 21’ 254” 
latitude, and the circumference of the parallel would figure out to be 202,945 
stadia. But among the many meridian distances ascribed by Strabo to 
Eratosthenes, there is no reference to Eratosthenes’ distance from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world; and none of the ancient astro- 
nomical writers, I believe, quote Eratosthenes on this point, though Ptolemy 
makes a statement from which one might compute that Eratosthenes’ dis- 
tance in this case was 8,300. Ptolemy says: “(The arc between the tropics 
is between 473° and 47°], ot cuvayerar 6 Adyos TH TOU "Epa- 
eyyiota, olwy éoriv 6 peonuBpwos wy. Theon in commenting 
on this passage of Ptolemy rightly censures Hipparchus because he followed 
Eratosthenes in regarding the arc as equal in length to $4 of the equator,” 
ds dxpiBds ciAnupevw. It seems rash, then, to take a rough estimate about 
one thing, apply it rigorously to another thing, and then, when a compara- 
tively slight discrepancy is found, alter the text accordingly. In fact, most 
of Eratosthenes’ work was professedly on large lines: for practical purposes 
he regards the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea as being in one 
line; the parallel that passes through Rhodes (whether island or city he 
does not say) also passes through Athens, though he admits that Athens is 
400 stadia north of Rhodes (ii. 1. 35); he regards Meroé, Syene, Alexandria, 
and Rhodes as being upon the same meridian—though, of course, the actual 
distances between them would be represented by the hypotenuses of right- 
angled triangles; and both Hipparchus and Strabo exposed glaring errors 
of his in numbers of specific cases (see, e.g., ii. 1.40). Again, it is not unlikely 
that in the case in hand he applied a system of corrections sufficient to throw 
his result below 200,000; or it may be that he was echoing a current belief 
among the mathematicians (as eep might imply). 

As to the emendations that have been made, Groskurd is at least con- 
sistent, in that he not only inserts ovx, but also emends ¢izep to xairep. 
Thus the sense is good. But merely to insert ov« does not help matters; 
for there would be no point in saying that 77,800 stadia (Eratosthenes’ 
length of the inhabited world) is more than a third of the whole parallel, 
“if it be true that that circle is not less than 200,000 stadia.” If the only 
condition be that it is not less than 200,000, then it might be far more than 
three times 77,800! 

Left as it stands, the clause makes good sense; and the fact that Eratos- 
thenes leaves himself a considerable margin to spare, in his 77,800 stadia, 
only strengthens his comparison. 


Horace L. Jonzs 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


ists 
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NOTE ON DIOGENES LAERTIUS ix. 108 


The received texts accessible to me read: réAos 8¢ of oxerrixol dace THv 
éroxiy oKias Tpdrov éraxodovbel drapagia . . . . ovre yap Edovpeba 7 
pevédpeba doa rept éore Ta doa quads Eorw Kar’ 
dvayxnv, ov Suvaueba pvyciv. 

For we should, I think, substitute in this passage rap’ 
which is the regular phrase employed in ethical discussions of the things in 
our power and in debates on the freedom of the will. Cf. wap’ airas, Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis, Suppl. Berlin, II, ii, 61. Still more common of course is 
juiv; but wept I think will hardly admit the meaning. It would 
rather contrast our immediate concerns or intimate qualities with ra éxrds; 
ef. Sextus Empiricus, Aoyxovs; A 176, xal trav epi airov AapBave 
pavtaciav Kai éxTds. 

For the contrast with necessity cf. Aetius Plac. 1. 27.3; [Adrwv éyxpive 
pev tiv ... cvvecdya S& Kal tiv map’ airiav; Sextus 
Empiricus Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 29, dAX’ dxAciobai tro 
in contrast to rots dogacrois, which he takes for granted are in our power; 
Plutarch De comm. not. 1071a, 76 mdvra ra wap’ éavrov rouiv; De Stoic. 
repugn. 1041d, xai was duaptdvwv map’ éavrov duaptava; Stobaeus Eclog. ii. 
7. p. 95. 24 W, rov pH map’ abrov jyaptyxeva. In Plu- 
tarch De Stoic. repugn. 1044 A we should perhaps emend dca 8 apds éavrods 
to map’ éavrovs, for ra wap’ airdy is used in the same argument a few lines 
below. 

Examples of this use of rapa might be multiplied indefinitely. The con- 
struction is inadequately treated in Liddell and Scott and in Kiihner-Gerth, 
II, 1, 513. Its force is sometimes missed as, e.g., in Julian Or. 224B; cf. 
Class. Phil. supra, X, 231. 

SHOREY 


NOTE ON PLATO Rep. 587 C-E 


When Plato calculates that a King is 729 times happier than a Tyrant, 
he “is only playing with numbers and must not be taken too seriously” 
(J. and C.). “The actual calculations are inspired by a desire to reach 
the total 729” (Adam). Yet, serious or not, Plato must have intended to 
give his calculations a semblance of plausibility, sufficient at least to carry 
his hearers with him. He has left us moderns a little puzzled. Two ques- 
tions thrust themselves upon us: Why does Plato cube the 9? What is the 
meaning of éimedov and the relation of the statement in which it occurs 
to what precedes and follows ? 

I need not point out the assumptions that Plato makes in order to reach 
the conclusion that the King and the Tyrant are distant from True Pleasure 
in the proportion of 1 to 9. We are content that the assumption be made, 
provided that we see how the thing is done. Plato is playing with words 
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that have a technical mathematical meaning. Even in untechnical language 
péoov is the “middle space” or the “middle point.” Plato takes it tomean 
“half-way between,” when we expect it to mean simply “in between.” 
dmooracis was the mathematical term for the interval in a proportion. Itis 
so used by Plato in Tim. 43 D, probably so in Rep. 546 B, and in 587 E the 
phrase rév rvpavvoy TH atti droorace is translated “the 
Tyrant lives more painfully than the King in the same proportion” (D. and V.). 
It is probable, then, that dad rod ddAvyapyixod tpiros 6 TUpavvos in 
mathematical language meant “the ratio of Oligarch to Tyrant is one-third,” 
i.e., with reference to distance from True Pleasure. 


1. WHY DOES PLATO CUBE THE 9? 

On this Adam has the following note: 

What motive induced Plato to cube the distance? Was it something purely 
fanciful, e.g., ‘in order to gauge the depth of the tyrant’s misery”’ (J. and C.), 
or because the king and the tyrant are themselves solid creatures? I think not. 
He probably intended to suggest that ‘the degradation proceeds by increasingly 
wide intervals’ (Bosanquet), but the actual calculations are inspired by a desire 
to reach the total 729. 

This summary reveals one fundamental error in previous interpretations. 
The distance of the Tyrant from True Pleasure is not cubed. The final 
expression for the distance is tpirAaciov dpa 
adéornxev Tvpavvos. The next sentence refers to the eidwAov, not to the dis- 
tance, and the following adrécracw sony adecryxws refers to a ratio not 
intended to be thought of as linear distance. 

The fact that the King and the Tyrant are “solid creatures”’ is important, 
but it is not in itself sufficient to explain the cubing. The additional light 
that is needed is to be found in the proper interpretation of the word eidwAov, 
“image” or “shadow.” Let us represent the misery of the King by a stick 
one foot long. The King is not at the point of True Pleasure (cf. rAciorov 
Kai oixeias 6 TYpavvos 6 [Baoreds] ; 
we can measure his misery. Now suppose this stick to cast a shadow nine 
feet long upon a wall parallel to the plane of the stick. This nine-foot shadow 
will represent the misery of the Tyrant in linear measure (kara tov Tod pnKous 
dpiOuov). But there is no reason why we should not take, as the unit of 
measurement representing King-misery, a board one foot square. This, held 
parallel to the wall at the same distance, will cast a shadow that is 9X9=81 
square feet. Then Tyrant-misery: King-misery =81:1 in square measure, or 
reckoning xata Siva. Finally, since the King is a solid creature, let us 
represent his misery by a regular cube, 1X1 X1 ft., which, if properly held, 
will cast upon the wall a shadow that suggests a cube 9X 9X9=729 cubic feet. 
Thus, reckoning xara tpirnv avénv, King-misery:Tyrant-misery =1:729. If 
this explanation is correct, we need not, with Adam, ask, “‘What motive 
induced Plato to cube the distance?” It is, indeed, impossible to conceive 
an adequate motive, so long as we have in mind the idea of linear distance. 
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2. WHAT IS THE MEANING OF émimedov? 


éximedov commonly means a “plane surface” (cf. Rep. 528 D), but we are 
told that the Greeks gave to dp:Ouoi “numbers,” the name émimedo. when 
they were the product of two numbers: 6, being 2X3, is éwimedos. Plato 
has éwimedos dpiOucs in Theaet. 148A. Based upon this distinction there 
are two interpretations of this part of our passage. Schneider finds the 
ratio 1:9 in the sentence tpurAaciov dpa, hv rpirAdovov 
tipavvos. In the next sentence, éwimedov dp’, épyy, as 
€ouxev, TO KaTa Tov TOD Typavvexis dv ein, giving to 
émimedov its ordinary meaning of a “plane surface’’ or “square,” he gets the 
squaring of the 9, and the ratio 1:81. Then, taking dvvayv as power and 
tpitnv avénv as explanatory of dvvayuv, he reaches the cubing of the 9 and the 
ratio 1:729. This interpretation has the advantage of making the three 
sentences describe in succession the three ratios, and, particularly, of giving 
a comprehensible idea to érizedov. Moreover, the explanation of the whole 
sentence éximedov . . . . ein may be defended with some success by compari- 
son with Theaet. 148 A. On the other hand, Adam and others claim that 
kata Tov TOU pnKovs and xara Kai tpirny avéyv give us the 
natural succession linear measure, square measure, and cubic measure. The 
claim has great weight, but in this case the sentence éwimedov ... . ein 
seems to carry us no farther than the preceding. In fact, it only puzzles us, 
for what sense is there in “the shadow of tyrannical pleasure in linear 
measure would be a square [number ?]?”” Adam remarks: 

The whole sentence is, I believe, only a way of saying that, if the tyrant is 
3X83 degrees distant from true pleasure, his ef6wdov of pleasure may be repre- 
sented by 9. The use of the mathematical term érlmedov has a playful effect, 
both in itself and also because it sounds wilful and eccentric to express a number 
of one “‘increase”’ Tod dpiOudv) in terms of two. 

I believe that the explanation of the passage can be reached by empha- 
sizing the distinction of the distance and the shadow, as under 1 above. 
But, to make myself clear, I shall have to make use of a geometrical figure. 


c 


ABC is an isosceles triangle, with AD perpendicular to BC. EF and 
GH are parallel to BC. Then, if AM is } AD, it follows that EF is 4 BC; 
and if AO is } AM, GH is} EF and$ BC. That is, the vertical lines are pro- 
portional to their distances from A. Or, if A is the position of True Pleasure, 
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AO, AM, AD the respective distances from True Pleasure of King, Oligarch, 
Tyrant, and GH, EF, BC the respective shadows of King, Oligarch, Tyrant, 
the length of the shadows varies in proportion to the distances. Conse- 
quently, after Plato has drawn the conclusion (dpa) that “the Tyrant is, 
numerically, thrice three times removed from True Pleasure,” he goes on to 
draw the conclusion (dpa) that the length of the shadow representing tyran- 
nical pleasure is proportionally great, just as, above, the statement do 
Tov dAtyapyxiKod TpiTos 6 TYpavvos is followed by the statement 
ovKodv Kai Hdovijs TpiTw mpds dx’ éxeivov Evvorxol dv. Now the 
sentence tpirAaciov dpa tpirAdovov TYpavvos, 
as a conclusion from what precedes, really implies the following: “If we call 
the King’s distance from True Pleasure 1 and the Oligarch’s, therefore, 3, the 
Tyrant’s is 3X3, or the square of the Oligarch’s distance.” Similarly the 
sentence ézimedov dp’, ds Eouxev, TO Kata Tov TOU 
Tvpavvixys Gv ein, given its full expression, means: ‘Consequently, if, 
. in regard to length, we call the King’s shadow 1, and the Oligarch’s, therefore, 
3, the Tyrant’s shadow would be the square of the Oligarch’s.” With a 
square unit for the King’s shadow the Oligarch’s becomes 3X3=9, and the 
Tyrant’s the square of that, 9X9=81. With a cubic unit for the King’s 
shadow, the Oligarch’s becomes 3X3X3=27, and the Tyrant’s again the 
square of that, 27X27=729 (=9Xx9x9). 
A. G. Larrp 
University OF WISCONSIN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Patriotic Poetry, Greek and English. By W. Ruys Roserts. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1916. Pp. viili+143. 3s. 6d. 


The eternal consolations of the classics! The French poet who mingles 
his memories of the “Parthenon in ruins on its rock” with his threnos for 
Rheims, von Wilamowitz consoling the mothers of Berlin by his beautiful 
lecture on Greek heroes, the English scholar who revives the patriotic sym- 
bolism of St. Crispin’s Day by appeals to Homer’s “one best omen” and 
Aeschylus’ song of the Greeks at Salamis—all seek to purify suffering and 
temper resolution by associating them with the one common source of ideal- 
istic inspiration that remains to distracted Europe. To scrutinize too 
closely even fanciful and far-fetched analogies that ease the heart a little 
would ill become the secure onlooker who can only divine the agony and the 
suspense of which these things are a momentary anodyne. The study of 
the classics which we fondly deemed the commune vinculum of European 
culture and which we must try to preserve as a possible neutral territory 
for the meeting of minds at least, in expectation of the not too far-off divine 
event of the reconciliation of hearts—the study of the classics does not wholly 
forfeit its appeasing power even in these effusions. Despite occasional 
inevitable petulant outbursts, our “literature’”’ has been freer than almost 
any other in the past two years from the temper of unqualified and uncom- 
promising negation and hatred. The classic muse “belongs to other poli- 
tics” and lends herself unwillingly to inhuman judgments and the expression 
of irreparable estrangements, still murmuring with Antigone: 


Nicht mitzuhassen, mitzulieben bin ich da; 
Or with Oedipus, in Arnold’s paraphrase, 
How many precious feelings of man’s heart, 
How many loves, how many gratitudes 
The changeful years wear out and see expire. 
Shall they not wear one hatred out as well? 


Dr. Roberts properly aims to quicken the pulse of English patriotism 
in his auditors. But the patriotism which he chiefly celebrates is that which 
Emerson says all men can understand, that of the Persian poet when he 
avers that for him the very nightingales sing old Persian, that of Odysseus 
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that of the innocent inscription on the little Rhodian vase of the Metro- 
politan Museum KAAAISTA TAS HABPASIA HQS EMIN AOKEI. 

This brief notice is not a review, still less a critical censure, but only an 
announcement of Dr. Roberts’ attractive little volume. The original lec- 
ture, based on a comparison of Henry V and the Persae, has been expanded 
by supplementary notes into a discursive and extremely readable repertory 
of Greek and modern utterances, not only on the main theme of patriotism, 
but on the ideas and ideals of national unity, religion, peace, progress, 
humanity, and the love of the mother land. It will admirably serve its 
purpose as a compendium of references on these topics and of suggestions 
and stimulus for further reading. It appeals both to the classicist and the 
general reader. 


Pavut SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Roman Imperialism. By TENNEY Frank. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xiiit+365. $2.50. 


In the first sentence of his Preface the author says: “My purpose in the 
following pages has been to analyze, so far as the fragmentary sources permit, 
the precise influences that urged the Roman republic toward territorial 
expansion”; and his conception of the character of these influences is made 
clear in passages like these: “Thus the long history of Roman expansion, 
which had from the beginning rested upon defensive rather than aggressive 
tactics, ended in a policy of seclusion and self-defense” (p. 356); ‘Up to his 
([Pompey’s] day, expansion that was in any sense intentional had been merely 
sporadic and unsupported by any definite policy” (p. 324); “If therefore 
we hope to understand the groping, stumbling, accidental expansion of Rome, 
we must rid ourselves of anachronistic generalizations and remote causes and 
look instead for the specific accidents that led the nation unwittingly from 
one contest to another until to her own surprise Rome was mistress of the 
Mediterranean” (p. 120). In other words, the author’s purpose is to combat 
the ordinary view that Rome reached out after territory and sovereignty, 
partly for political reasons and partly because of the pressure of economic 
forces. His starting-point is his conception of ius fetiale, imbedded in mos 
maiorum, and its function in early Roman history (cf. Professor Frank in this 
journal, 1912, pp. 335 ff.), according to which ‘‘war was considered justifi- 
able only on the score of an unjust act” (p. 8), and “Roman mos maiorum 
did not recognize the right of aggression or a desire for more territory as just 
causes of war” (p. 9). He also says ‘‘That the institution was observed in 
good faith for centuries there can be little doubt” (p. 9), and he carries his 
belief in its validity so far as to write: ‘‘There seems to be no foundation 
for the frequently repeated generalization that in ancient times the normal 
international status was that of hostility” (p. 12). With this principle 
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as a guide, the author’s method is to examine carefully each successive step 


in Rome’s territorial expansion and determine if possible the influences that’ 


brought about action. 

One weakness in this method is suggested in the opening sentence of the 
Preface, quoted above, namely, the difficulty of disengaging ‘‘precise influ- 
ences” from “fragmentary sources.” To discover the motives of national 
action would not be easy even if the sources were complete and not colored by 
the prejudices and predilections which belong to all Roman historians. To 
the probable errors that are due to the character of these sources must be 
added the possibility of a mistaken conception of the scope and binding 
force of ius fetiale, and therefore we must emphasize the necessity of caution 
in accepting the results of such a method. Rightly or wrongly, the reviewer 
has not yet been convinced by Professor Frank’s arguments that ius fetiale 
determined so completely the action of the Romans that “the first instance, 
so far as we know, of Rome’s departure from the intents and purposes of 
the fetial institution” did not occur until 282 B.c. (p. 65). 

In his treatment of successive periods and individual occurrences the 
author exhibits learning, clarity of statement, and enthusiasm for his task, 
and to his conclusions in each case the reader will give as much weight as 
they seem to deserve after allowance has been made for the frequent insuffi- 
ciency of data and the attitude of the interpreter. Great credit is due to 
Professor Frank for making it very clear that there is no evidence whatever 
for some of those views that have been accepted without question. The 
book itself is controversial, and it is of course impossible to enter into the 
discussion of disputed points within the limits of a review. The reviewer 
hopes that he will not be thought hypercritical in drawing attention to 
a certain amount of inconsistency that appears from time to time if the 
author’s words are to be taken in their natural and ordinary sense. He 
writes: “‘The importance of the circumstance [i.e., the acquisition of Veian 
territory] for the question of Roman imperialism lies in the fact that in the 
future it was usually the democratic element that favored a policy of expan- 
sion” (p. 21), and “shortly after 367 . . . . a policy of expansion set in, a 
policy doubtless to be explained by the new democratic influences at work in 
Rome” (p. 24). If it is right to speak of a policy of expansion as a part of the 
democratic movement in the fourth century B.c., it is hardly just to say 
later, ‘Up to his [Pompey’s] day expansion that was in any sense intentional 
had been merely sporadic and unsupported by any definite policy” (p. 324), 
unless unusual and unexpected emphasis is to be laid on “definite.” So, 
too, in connection with the alliance between Rome and Capua in 343 we 
read: ‘What could have induced the Romans to form entangling alliances so 
far afield it is difficult to comprehend” (p. 31), but not if the germ of an 
expansionist policy had penetrated even a little way into the democratic 
consciousness. The result of the dissolution of the Latin League was “the 
political reorganization of the defeated allies by some farsighted statesman, 
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who, for the first time in history, showed how a republican city-state might 
build a world-empire, and thus shaped a policy that endured for centuries” 
(p. 33). Now if any farsighted statesman in 338 had visions of a world- 
empire he must have entertained imperialistic ideas of some sort, and not 
indeed alone, for he must have counted on a certain amount of political 
sympathy. It is much more probable that the development of the relation- 
ship between Rome and the Latin cities was the result of moving along the 
line of least resistance, and of an endeavor to achieve certain essential 
objects quickly and naturally, or, as the author himself says, “the free Roman 
people stumbled on falteringly and unwittingly into ever-increasing domin- 
ion” (p. 358). Again, Professor Frank says, “In the year 242 then Rome 
secured her first subject province and set out on the devious road of imperial- 
ism” (p. 93), a passage that seems to contradict those quoted above from 
pp. 21, 24 about a democratic policy of expansion, and that from p. 324 to 
the effect that there was no such thing before Pompey. 

With some of the author’s interpretations of conditions issue may fairly 
be taken, e.g., “The fact that in 383-382 two Latin colonies, Sutrium and 
Nepet, were planted north of Rome’s newly acquired Veian lands seems to 
prove that Rome at that time was willing to let herself be completely sur- 
rounded by Latin communities, that in other words she had no idea of ever 
extending her own territory farther” (p. 24), and “But it can be laid down as 
a general rule that Rome studiously kept ‘hands off’ beyond the Tiber after 
the fall of Veii’ (p. 53). Apparently the reader is to believe that Rome 
took but a languid interest in the founding of Sutrium and Nepete, and that 
their existence was on the whole a hindrance to her own expansion. But 
surely by 383 there could have been no illusions in Rome as to her own 
real position in the Latin League and the true meaning and object of these 
two powerful colonies in the heart of southern Etruria. 

Exception must certainly be taken to the statement that there were in 
Rome in 290 “no statues and no paintings except for the few treasures 
brought as booty from Etruscan cities” (p. 59), and a few pages farther 
on (p. 64) there is introduced as evidence “‘a statue at Rome erected by 
Thurians in honor of the plebeian tribune, Aelius, who had secured the 
passage of the plebiscite which relieved Thurii of siege.’ This is supposed 
to have occurred in 285, and our only authority is Pliny (xxxiv. 32: ‘“publice 
autem ab exteris posita est Romae C. Aelio tribuno plebis, lege perlata in 
Sthennium Statilium Lucanum qui Thurinos bis infestaverat; ob id Aelium 
Thurini statua et corona aurea donarunt”’). Of this Professor Frank says: 
“‘Pliny often employs worthless sources, but in this case his source drew 
its information from the inscription on a statue which remained in full view 
in the Roman Forum” (p. 82). It is not certain that the statue was in the 
Forum, and if Pliny is to be believed here, why reject similar testimony 
in the passage immediately preceding about other much older statues? 
The existence of this statue of Aelius has been used by other historians (e.g., 
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Pais) as evidence for the theory that the senate rejected the treaty with 
Thurii, and that the plebs “having just attained full legislative rights in 287 
took matters into its own hands and voted for the alliance.” Now this 
may be true, but it is equally possible, so far as our information goes, and in 
some ways more probable, that while the majority of the senate opposed 
the alliance, an ambitious and imperialistic minority secured the action they 
desired through the agency of the tribune Aelius. 

On p. 130 is outlined what the author believes to have been the plan 
devised by the state to provide for the speedy development of waste terri- 
tory in Southern Italy after the war with Hannibal. This involved the mak- 
ing of large leaseholds for cattle and sheep ranches, with slave labor if free labor 
were not available. ‘The scheme was adopted and the terms made attract- 
ive. Leaseholds of five hundred acres—or even of a thousand acres if the 
contractor had two children—were offered, in order that all the land might 
soon be made productive.” Inanote (43, p. 136) he says: “This is of course 
the famous law which the annalists erroneously credited to the Licinus and 
Sextius of 366 B,c.,” and he repeats his own interpretation of it. In view 
of the great uncertainty and divergence of opinion about the Licinian legis- 
lation, it is not well to use a hypothetical explanation in the running text 
as the basis of a second elaborate hypothesis, in language that implies absolute 
certainty, and to give no hint of the real situation except in a note at the end 
of the chapter. 

In the discussion of the circumstances under which war was declared on 
Philip of Macedon in 200, two objections to such action are emphasized: one 
the disinclination of the Roman people to undertake a new war, and the 
second the illegality of so doing, “for the people were not in a mood to invite 
the wrath of heaven by breaking the sacred injunctions of the ius fetiale’’ 
(p. 145). After describing, according to Livy, the consultation in the senate 
and the two references of the matter to the comitia, the author continues: 
“Doubtless the senators who were experienced in diplomacy wished to break 
away from the old restrictions. But the fact remained that for a thousand 
years the Romans had acted on the belief that an infraction of the ius fetiale 
would bring a curse upon the state. Nevertheless, the Macedonian prob- 
lem was referred to the fetial priests, and they were apparently influenced 
by the new school. They decided to disregard the vital distinction between 
societas and amicitia, and to extend for the present occasion the provisions 
of the ius fetiale over the amict”’ (p. 147); and in the note on this last sentence 
(19, p. 160), ‘We draw this inference from the fact that the phrase socius et 
amicus displaces the legal term amicus.” The reader gathers from this 
presentation of the case that the decision of the fetials was vital, and that 
something is said in the sources about the motives that influenced them to 
take this momentous step. What Livy actually says is that, after the whole 
matter had been settled definitely and all proper solemnities observed, 
“consultique fetiales ab consule Sulpicio bellum quod indiceretur regi Philippo 
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utrum ipsi utique nuntiari iuberent, an satis esset in finibus regni quod 
proximum praesidium esset eo nuntiari, fetiales decreverunt utrum eorum 
fecisset recte facturum” (xxxi. 8). There is no indication that they were 
consulted about anything but the method of declaration, and no hint of 
any agitation in their breasts about the possible consequences. 

The interpretation of Rome’s action at the beginning of the first Punic 
war seems open to some criticism. After describing the previous conduct 
of the Mamertines in Messana, Professor Frank writes: ‘In 268 he [Hiero] 
gained a decisive victory over the Mamertines and was on the point of invest- 
ing Messana when the Carthaginians . . . . ordered him to desist. The 
Carthaginians then placed a garrison in the city on the pretext that they 
wished to protect its independence from the encroachments of Hiero; but 
the Mamertines very evidently did not desire that kind of independence, and 
they secretly voted to induce the garrison to leave and to ask the Romans for 
a protecting guard. The garrison was accordingly disposed of, and an 
appeal was sent to Rome for an alliance and a detachment of troops” (p. 88). 
We may pass over the unqualified assertion that the battle of the Longanus 
was fought in 268, although the date of this battle is hotly disputed and 
the sources are anything but definite, but there is a very distinct intimation 
that the garrison was disposed of first and that then overtures were made 
to Rome. This intimation is made still more definite by a remark on the 
next page: ‘‘Furthermore, when the Mamertines asked for aid, they were, 
so far as we know, autonomous, and Rome therefore would not have to 
break the old fetial rules in granting their request.”’ On this statement 
there is a note (3, p. 107): ‘Both Polybius and Diodorus are obscure on this 
point. The only established fact is that there was no Punic garrison in 
Messana when the Romans arrived.”’ Now itis not possible to extract from 
the sources any justification for the position that no communication was had 
with Rome until the Carthaginian garrison had left the city, and the impres- 
sion made by Polybius’ narrative is not at all in accord with this interpreta- . 
tion. If Dio’s account of Gaius Claudius’ exploits contains any truth—a 
matter very far from having been decided—the Carthaginian garrison was in 
the citadel when the Romans arrived. This is an essential point, for if, while 
having a Carthaginian garrison under treaty relations with Carthage, the 
Mamertines entered into communication with Rome, the latter would cer- 
tainly be acting contrary to what Professor Frank believes was her guiding 
principle in allowing any suggestions to be made against the interests of her 
ally, Carthage. 

Supposing, however, that the garrison was out and Messana could be 
called autonomous, how about the further analysis of the situation? “From 
the point of view of international practices and of previously existing treaties 
no serious objection could be naised. Since Rome was sovereign at Rhegium 
on the coast of Italy, less than two miles from Messana, her interests were 
as much involved in the place as those of either Carthage or Syracuse. 
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There were no treaties which forbade Rome to hold alliances in Sicily” 
(p. 88). This last statement is correct, for Polybius says so, but if our 
author’s generally expressed belief in Rome’s attitude is true, the idea that 
she was as much interested in Messana as Syracuse or Carthage can hardly 
be so. Polybius states distinctly (i. 7) that Rhegium had been given back 
unconditionally to the Rhegines in 270. Furthermore, how can it be said that 
in view of the relations existing between Rome, Carthage, Syracuse, and 
Messana a Roman alliance and garrison in Messana would be regarded as 
a friendly act by the other powers? It must be remembered that it was not a 
question merely of an alliance, but of armed protection against Carthage, a 
friend of Rome. 

On p. 89 we read: “‘On the score of respectability there could be no serious 
objection to an alliance with the Mamertines,” and in a note (3, p. 107), 
“Polybius apparently thinks it was unseemly for Rome to ally herself with a 
state founded by freebooters (iii. 26). In this he is only repeating one of the 
arguments of the aristocratic opposition to the war as he found it in Fabius 
(i. 10). I doubt not that some senators opposed the war on this ground, and 
the senatorial writers like Fabius could well afford to make much of an argu- 
ment so specious when later explaining their opposition.” Professor Frank 
seems to have overlooked what Diodorus (xxiii), quoting from an anti- 
Roman source, puts into the mouth of Hiero in his answer to the demands of 
Appius that Hiero and the Carthaginians raise the siege of Messana. ‘‘Hiero 
replied that the Mamertines were justly besieged, for they had caused rebel- 
~ lions in Gela and Camerina, and had seized Messana treacherously. More- 
over, the Romans ought not, while chattering about keeping their promise 
(riots), to protect murderers, especially murderers who had themselves 
broken their promises. If the Romans should undertake a war in behalf of 
these wretches, it would be evident to all men that they were making pity for 
those in danger an excuse for their own advantage, and that they were really 
aiming at the acquisition of Sicily.” 

There are a few infelicitous locutions which the reviewer hopes will be 
changed in the second edition: ‘‘dangered”’ (p. 39), “‘Repulsion of the bar- 
barians” (p. 62), ‘“Schulten’s exemplary article” (p. 241), “petulant reign” 
(p. 248), “tributary ones”’ (p. 244), “speeches conserved by Gellius” (p. 248), 
“most invaluable” (p. 258), “‘stolid Roman legions”’ (p. 264), ‘cumbersome 
army” (p. 265), “evidence implies” (p. 58). Now and then a sentence 
shows haste or lack of revision, as, ‘The contract system of revenue collecting 
was a natural system in the ancient city-state of conducting any public busi- 
ness”’ (p. 248), “no ulterior motive can be proved against Gracchus” (p. 249), 
“inability to withhold covetous eyes from ‘the longing backward glance’’’ 
(p. 55). Twice the author uses Iber for Ebro (p. 124); he lends the weight 
of his authority to that dreadful English usage “Rostrum” (p. 55); and 
once (p. 273) he startles us with ‘Ptolemy the Corpulent”’! 
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Professor Frank is to be heartily congratulated on having written a very 
useful and interesting book, one that no student of Roman history can afford 
to neglect or fail to read with profit. If any chapters were to be selected for 
special commendation they would be viii-x, which deal with Philip and 
Antiochus, and chap xiv, on “‘Commercialism and Expansion.” 

8. B. P. 


The Communings with Himself of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Emperor of Rome, Together with His Speeches and Sayings. A 
revised text and a translation into English by C. R. Harngs. 
London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1916. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) Pp. xxxi+414. 


Mr. Haines has justified the bold enterprise of adding still another to the 
eight English versions of Marcus Aurelius described in his introduction. 
He is clearly a competent Grecian and he knows and loves his author, whom 
he defends with what, but for Mr. Bussell, I might deem superfluous zeal 
against the charges of pharisaism, love of fame, and persecution of the 
Christians. He cannot, of course, reproduce all the peculiarities of Marcus 
Aurelius’ Greek, the abuse of adverbs and abstract neuters, and the tech- 
nicalities of Stoicism. But he does render admirably the touches of wistful 
pathos, romantic sentiment, cosmic emotion, and high meditative melan- 
choly that differentiate the imperial Stoic from the halting slave of Nicopolis, 
whose substantive teaching is hardly distinguishable from his. 

Apart from the charm of its style, the little volume will serve the con- 
venience of students by its sufficient bibliography, its excellent index, its 
pertinent footnotes on the text, the citations of parallel passages, and appen- 
dixes on the speeches and sayings of Marcus Aurelius, which collect the testi- 
mony of antiquity. I have observed only a few apparent inaccuracies. In 
iv. 24 mpages wapéAxovea is not “distracting actions,” but superfluous actions. 
In iv. 30 rpoas ras éx rv pabyudrwv does not mean “I get no living out of 
my learning.” It is metaphorical, and, as the context shows, is an expression 
of the busy emperor’s complaint that he has no time to read and study. 
In v. 15 6 éAarrwrixds éavroi is not a “man who came short of his own stand- 
ard,’”’ but one who forbears his own advantage, takes less than he might. 
In viii. 2 puxpov Kat réOvnxa Kai dvr’ éx péoov, the rendering “And all that 
lies between is past’’ conveys, I think, a wrong suggestion. The phrase xai 
mavr’ éx pécov, I think, is colloquial and means “And all is gone.” In ix. 3 
dorixds does not, I think, signify reluctance toward death, but the opposite 
fault of pushing and thrusting on to meet it. In Philostratus Vit. Soph. 
ii. 1, quoted on p. 366, the translator has missed the meaning of a technicality 
of Greek rhetoric. Philostratus relates that Herodes did not “schematize”’ 
his wrath against the emperor, as was to be expected of a man exercised in that 
form of rhetorical art, but assailed him openly: wapeXOav yap xabiorato és 
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SiaBoras trod aidroxpdropos cxyparicas tiv Adyov, ws eixds dvdpa 
ye yuuvacpevov ris ideas peraxepicacba éavrod 
TH yAdTTy Kal yupvy dereivero A€ywv. To “schematize” in 
Greek rhetoric is to express by covert suggestion or innuendo what dis- 
cretion forbids you to say openly. Quintilian (ix. ii. 74) relates with the 
zest of an old lawyer how skilfully he once preserved this tone in a ticklish 
case throughout his speech. The phrase rijs roudode ideas (a well-known 
technical use of idéa) refers to this special rhetorical form of the oratio, 
or rather controversia figurata in Quintilian’s sense. All this is lost in the 
rendering, ‘“‘ Without measuring his words or keeping his anger in hand as 
might have been expected from one who was practiced in speaking.” 

I have marked a few other passages where there is room for difference of 
opinion. But it would perhaps be captious to insist that etrapdywyor, |. 16. 5, 
is not exactly “subservience”; that cverodAjs, ii. 10, is not quite “compunc- 
tion”; that ov yap répvxa, v. 5, is obscurely, not to say incorrectly, rendered 
by “TI had not that by nature’; that if dvw xdrw, vi. 46, is the colloquial phrase 
of Epictetus, the rendering “above and below” does not preserve its tone. 

It is I trust superfluous to repeat, in order to forestall misapprehension 
of this kind of criticism, that this is an admirable translation and an excellent 
book. 


SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Apulei Apologia sive Pro se de Magia Liber. By H. E. Buturr and 
A.S. Owen. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. Ixvi+97+ 
208. $2.50. 


Romanzo e Realta nella Vita e nell’ Attivita Letteraria di Lucio A puleio. 
By Enrico Coccuta. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1915. 
Pp. xi+396. L. 5. 


In the first of the two books mentioned above we have a very complete 
treatment of the Apology, including an Introduction on the life and works 
of Apuleius and on the MSS and style of the Apology, a critical apparatus, 
and an extended critical and exegetical commentary. Mr. Owen deals with 
the language and style of the Apology, Professor Butler, with the other phases 
of the subject. The exhaustive character of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that the Introduction and Commentary cover 246 pages, and the 
Latin text only 97 pages. It is a book which one may take into the country, 
far from a library, with the comfortable feeling that its notes will make hand- 
books of grammar and antiquities unnecessary. Some of the notes, like 
those on counting, on magic, on legal procedure, and on ancient theories 
of vision almost take the form of an excursus, and the reader is relieved from 
the necessity of turning to his bookshelves by finding passages from not 
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unfamiliar Greek and Latin authors quoted in full, and paragraphs from 
works like Lindsay’s Latin Language given in a condensed form. The sense 
of security which the reviewer had in being guided through the intricate 
stylistic and technical difficulties of the Apology without effort on his part 
was disturbed a bit by the implication which certain notes conveyed, like 
those on oblitus est (p. 5), nitelas (p. 18), and gulomes (p. 82), that the editors 
had relied upon “L. and S.” as a source of authority for the occurrence and 
syntax of certain words. To settle the question he tested with care many 
notes of this sort, as well as the da Aeyoyeva on pp. lix—Ixii, and was relieved 
to find that his fear was groundless. The text followed is in the main that 
of Helm, with a few changes introduced by the present editors. In recon- 
structing the text the editors have examined the MSS of the Apology and are 
led to the conclusion that there is no trace of any other tradition than that 
transmitted by Laur. 68.2. Mr. Owen’s discussion of the much-vexed 
question of “Africitas” and of the colloquial and archaic elements in the 
style of the Apology is eminently sound and readable. 

Cocchia’s book on Apuleius is a natural sequel of the studies of Petronius 
which he has published in the Nuova Antologia and the Rivista di Filologia. 
It deals primarily with the Metamorphoses, but the fundamental argument 
in it is derived from a study of the Apology. Cocchia believes that Apuleius 
was not acquitted of the charge of practicing the black art, but that the ver- 
dict was non liquet, and that the Metamorphoses were undertaken to rehabili- 
tate himself in the eyes of posterity. However, the extended development 
of this theme made the book when it came from the hand of Apuleius a real 
novel of manners. The reconstruction which the author makes of the charges 
against Apuleius, and his analysis of the defense which is made in the Apology, 
may be found in chap. iv. Cocchia supports his conclusion that Apuleius 
was not acquitted by citing St. Augustine’s statement (Epist. 138.19) con- 
cerning the opposition which was made to the erection of a statue of Apuleius 
at Oea, and the failure of Apuleius to attain certain other honors in Africa. 
The reviewer must confess that the evidence adduced fails to turn him from 
the commonly accepted view that the trial resulted in an acquittal. Not 
only does Apuleius’ reply to the charges made against him seem convincing, 
but his tone throughout the Apology is that of one who feels confident of the 
outcome, and is using the opportunity in part to display his learning and 
rhetorical skill. This conclusion appears stronger, if it is true, as seems 
probable, that the defense as we have it was revised after the verdict had been 
rendered. Cocchia’s contention in chap. vi that the Metamorphoses were 
composed later than the Apology, supported as it is by Hesky’s argument 
in the Wiener Studien (26.71), seems well founded, and the preoccupation 
of Apuleius at the time of his trial with questions of magic may well have led 
him in later life to take that subject as the basis of his story of the Golden Ass, 
although it is by no means clear that the narrative was intended to set the 
author in the right light in the eyes of posterity. 
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The reviewer is unable to take up here other interesting questions in 
literary criticism raised by Cocchia, such as the relation of the Metamorphoses 
to the work of Lucius of Patras, and the use of allegory, parody, and satire 


in the tale of Apuleius, but with Cocchia’s estimate of the literary qualities — 


of the Golden Ass and its place in literary history he is in hearty accord. 


Frank Frost ABBotr 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Lucréce de la Nature. Livre quatriéme. Introduction, Texte, Tra- 
duction, et Notes par ALFRED Ernovut. Paris: 1916. Pp. 174. 


Professor Ernout has digested the work of his predecessors in Lucretian 
scholarship and in this edition sets forth the results thereof with admirable 
French clearness. The Introduction and Explanatory Notes show his 
well-known interest in morphology, and the text and critical notes evince 
close examination of the Leyden facsimiles. The text differs little from that 
of Giussani; I have noted no original emendations. In v. 971 the word 
plerumque is accidentally omitted. For the first time a modern edition of 
Lucretius prints one character for the vowel and consonant uv. In the critical 
note on v. 92 Ernout reads intrinsecus, with the remark that extrinsecus is 
nowhere found with a verb of motion, but in v. 522 we read alicunde extrinse- 
cus aer versat. Unguenta in v. 1125 is retained as a reference to oil on the 
feet—an impossible interpretation—and in v. 418 et is read at the end of 
the line with Q and Bernays, a position that is not Lucretian. 

The translation is clear and idiomatic and particularly useful for the 
version of the latter part of the book, of which section there is no English 
translation in existence. The value of the edition lies mainly in the transla- 
tion and in the grammatical notes, and in the careful orthography of the text. 

The book has also appeared as a number of the Revue de Philologie for 
April-July, 1915. 

W. A. MERRILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plutarch’s Lives, Vols. I and II. With an English translation by 
BERNADOTTE PERRIN. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
William Heinemann, 1914. Pp. xix+582, ix+631. 


Professor Perrin follows in this edition the chronological sequence of the 
Greek lives. The first volume includes the lives of Theseus and Romulus, 
Lycurgus and Numa, Solon and Publicola; the second, the lives of Themis- 
tocles and Camillus, Aristides and Cato the Elder, Cimon and Lucullus. 
The basis for the text is agreement between the editions of Sintenis (Teubner, 
1873-75) and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-57). Cases of preference of one to 
the other where they differ, and of departure from both, are indicated, 
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An introduction to Vol. I gives a brief account of Plutarch’s life and works, 
and of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Lives. It may 
be observed that on p. ix the author calls Ammonius, Plutarch’s teacher, a 
Peripatetic, following Volkmann and Diibner. 

Whoever has read any considerable portion of Plutarch’s Lives or Morals 
will appreciate the difficulties of the translator. Professor Perrin’s rendering 
deserves much praise. He follows the meaning of the Greek accurately, and 
his English is clear and very readable. He wisely makes no attempt to 
imitate Plutarch’s somewhat cumbersome style, but breaks up his long 
sentences. 

The following matters of detail perhaps deserve comment. In the 
verses quoted in the life of Theseus, chap. 22, Eipeoutvn ... . pepe... . 
KvAux’ edLwpov, ds dv peOiovoa xaGevd,, the meaning cannot be “that one may 
go to bed merry,” for peAvovoa xabevdy can refer only to Eipeowvy. The 
meaning of the sentence in the life of Theseus, chap. 25, evwarpidas Sé yws- 
Ta . . . . . . . . , TOs GAAoLs eis 
seems to be ‘‘brought the nobles into a sort of equality with the rest of the 
citizens,” rather than “for the rest of the citizens he established a balance 
of privilege.” In the life of Romulus, chap. 9, the sentence airy yap edxpe- 
meoTatn Tov aitiav €or. means “for this is the most decent or seemly reason 
that we can give,” rather than “this surely seems a most fitting reason for 
their course.” In the life of Romulus, chap. 12, the clause déozmep al rav 
yewperpixdv mpoBAnudrwv dévadvoas means “just as the solutions 
of geometrical problems suggest,” not, ‘are derived.” In the same chapter 
the sentence érel xai rdAews Gorep avOpwrov, Kipvov olovTat xpovov, 
ek Tips mpaTys yevérews Tas TOV doTépwv Oewpovpevov is translated 
by Perrin “for it is thought that a city’s fortune, as well as that of a 
man, has a decisive time, which may be known by the position of the stars 
at its very origin,” Thecontext, I think, makes it clear that the xvpuos xpdves 
in the case of a man is the time of birth, and in the case of a city the time of 
its founding. The difficulty of the passage lies in the fact that é« rijs mpwrys 
yevécews refers to this same time. Plutarch is expressing his thought loosely, 
but the meaning, I think, is this: There is a time that determines the fate 
of a city, just as there is a time that determines the fate of a man; and the 
decisive factor is the configuration of the heavens at that time. In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 1, the sentence xai Zevoddv 
év ols Tov dvdpa A€yer yeyovevat Kata Tors ‘HpaxAeidas is translated “Xenophon 
also makes an impression of simplicity.” It should be, “appears to suggest 
his antiquity.”” In the life of Lycurgus, chap. 6, in the last line of the quota- 
tion from Tyrtaeus, the word dvraraperBopevous is usually taken by commen- 
tators to mean “obeying,” not “confirming by vote.” In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 7, radra pév otv torepov means “this will be discussed later,”’ 
not “these events, however, were of later date.” In chap. 13 the phrase 7 
traidevors . . . . means 
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“creating in each one the disposition of a lawgiver,” rather than “which 
performs the office of a lawgiver for every one of them.” In the life of 
Numa, chap. 7, ob mpoiddvncav dpvibes dyaBoi is 
translated “until at last auspicious birds appeared and approached the 
scene on the right.” Ican find no support for this meaning of érérpejav. 
It seems better to read xai deftoi kai érérpevav, with Sintenis and Doehner, 
and to translate with the latter “donec aves bonae ac secundae apparuerunt, 
regnumque Numae addixerunt.” In the life of Numa, chap. 9, the clause 
wore Tas avyas dvaxorropevas Oa, etc., is translated ‘so 
that its rays, as they fall upon them from all sides, are collected.” The 
meaning is rather “as they are reflected from every side of the mirror.” 
In chap. 22 the sentence épacav émonpaivav 7d peydrAw Kai 
KOWG KAK® THY yeyernuevny Tapavopiay Kal doéBeuv surely does 
not mean “they said the gods threatened to punish such lawlessness and 
impiety with some signal and widespread calamity,” but “they said the 
gods signalized the guilt by visiting it with some calamity.’ In the life of 
Solon, chap. 7, the clause évéverai rovrw Kal mpoodverar éxTds ols 
ovdey éorw is translated “it clothes itself in this capacity, and attaches itself 
to those who are not akin to it.” The meaning is rather “in the case of those 
who have nothing of their own to love, something not akin to them makes 
its way into their affections (rovrw) and lays hold upon them.” In the life of 
Publicola, chap. 6, Sevov évopav Trois means “looked on 
grimly at the punishment of his sons,”’ not ‘watched the dreadful punish- 
ment of his sons.” 

In the life of Themistocles, chap. 31, dprora 
Biw rhv teAeuTiv mpéeroveay means “ having nobly decided to put a fitting end 
to his life,” rather than “having decided that his best course was to put a 
fitting end to his life.” In the life of Camillus, chap. 18, in the clause we 
yvwun mpos dvuTevOuvov dpxiv év xepot Sixnv éxovoay eitaxreiv, 
which Perrin translates “to be of one mind in paying obedience,” etc., wa 
yv%py refers rather to the single plan of action of one commander (cf. the 
life of Aristides, chap. 4, §2). In the life of Camillus, chap. 24, éxetvous yap 
Hydoba rarpida owLonevovs means “for he regarded them as the fatherland” 
(i.e., as constituting the fatherland) “as long as they were alive,” not “they 
were preserving the country, as he thought.” In the life of Aristides, chap. 
14, in the sentence rav hv Kaptepds, 
there is no reference to the two sides, “those who withstood and those 
who made the charge,” but to one side only. In chap. 23 of the same 
life, in the phrase rév Kivwva rapéxwv eddppoorov abrots Kal Kowdv, Kowdv 
means merely “‘affable,”’ not ‘taking an active part in their campaigns,” 
and in chap. 25 the meaning of the phrase pvdpovs éuBarwov rails 
dpais «is thy OaAarrav is of course not “solemnly casting iron ingots from 


’ the very altars into the sea,’’ but “casting ingots into the sea to confirm 


the curses.” 
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In the life of Cato Major, chap. 3, in the phrase Sxnriom . . . . mpds 8& 
tiv PaBiov divapw dvraipovts Kat Soxoivri, is passive 
in sense, not active, as Perrin takes it to be (cf. the life of Fabius Maximus, 
chap. 25). In the life of Cato Major, chap. 20, &’ eipviav tajxovey 
yvuxy does not mean “and his spirit answering to his good natural parts” but 
“because of his good natural parts.” In the life of Cimon, chap. 14, rAov- 
tiLwy THv wodkw does not mean ‘embellishing 
the city with the wealth which he got from the enemy,” but “glorying in 
enriching the city at the expense of the enemy.” In chap. 16 of this life 
the text reads as follows: of "A@nvaio 7d rpdrov Ewpwv ov puxpa THs 
mpos éxeivov evvoias drodavovres: adfavopévors yap avrois Kat? 
dpxas kal Ta cuppaxiKa ovK Kai TOU 
Kipwvos. Perrin translates as follows: “The Athenians were glad to see 
this at first, since they reaped no slight advantage from the good will which 
the Spartans showed him. While their empire was first growing, and they 
were busy making alliances, they were not displeased that honor and favor 
should be shown to Cimon.” But it is clear that if avrois in the second 
sentence refers to the Athenians, as it must, the subject of 74xOovro is the 
Lacedemonians. So the second sentence must mean: “For the Lacede- 
monians, because of the honor and favor in which they held Cimon, did not 
object to the early growth of the Athenian empire.” This sentence explains 
the last phrase of the preceding, od puxpa Tis mpos éxeivov eivoias Srapru- 
drodavovtes. In chap. 19, dd’ érépas means “alio ab initio,” as 
Doehner translates it, rather than “from a second empire.” In the com- 
parison between Cimon and Lucullus, ravrys pév otv tows dmaddaxtéov 
airias éxarepov means “we should probably acquit each of them of this 
charge,”’ rather than “ perhaps they both come off about alike on this charge.” 

I have noted a considerable number of misprints, especially in the Greek 
of the second volume. 

Rocer MILER JoNEs 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Die Anfdnge der griechischen Philosophie. Von Burnet. 
Zweite Ausgabe. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von ELsE 
ScHENKL. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi+343. M.8. 


This translation of Professor Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, second 
edition, contains a few minor changes and corrections made by the author. 
It is hardly necessary to speak at length of the merits of the original. What- 
ever opinion one may hold as to certain details of the author’s views, there 
can be no doubt that his account of early Greek philosophy is much the best 
in existence. It is pervaded throughout by a spirit of sanity and freedom 
from systematic prepossessions, which is refreshing to one who has learned 
to suspect the metaphysical and logical reconstructions of history too com- 
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monly warping the data for the history of thought. Hitherto the book, fully 
appreciated in England and America, has been largely ignored in Germany. 
It is to be hoped that this excellent translation will correct this injustice and 
lead to a better understanding of the spirit of the pre-Socratics where it is 
most needed. The book is well printed, and I have noted no serious mis- 
prints. 
W. A. Heme 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Studies in Archaism in Aulus Gellius. By WALTER EUGENE Foster. 
District of Columbia University. New York, 1912. 


This monograph, which discusses primarily the archaisms in the vocabu- 
lary and the syntax of the Noctes Atticae, is in part supplementary to the work 
already done in that field by Professor Knapp (Studies in Honor of Henry 
Drisler, New York, 1894; AJP, XIV, 216-25; TAPA, XXV, 1-33), and 
is based in part on material collected by him. An introduction discusses the 
archaistic movement in the second century of our era, and the relation to it 
of Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius. Particular attention is devoted to Miss 
Brock’s Studies in Fronto and His Age (Cambridge, 1911) and Leky’s De 
syntaxi Apuleiana (Bonn, 1908). Dr. Foster differs from the former in 
recognizing a characteristically African Latinity, and from the latter in 
regarding the archaism of Apuleius as a survival while that of Gellius was 
a conscious revival; and both theses are well maintained. Part I treats the 
archaisms in form and vocabulary, and is supplementary to Professor 
Knapp’s work. As was to be expected, some additions have been made, 
some statements receive additional confirmation, some errors are corrected, 
and some new results are reached. Part II, on the syntax, is entirely new 
and contains much that is interesting and suggestive. The archaic element 
in the syntax, as is natural, is not so striking as in the forms and vocabulary. 


Joun C. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Epitome Thesauri Latini. Adornavit et auxiliantibus compluribus 
edidit Fr. Votumer. Vol. I, Fasc. I, a-aedilis confecerunt Fr. 
VoLitMER et E. Bisset. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. 159. 
M. 2. 


The plan of epitomizing the great Thesaurus was formed as far back as 
1894, both to make the treasures of the larger lexicon in some measure avail- 
able to those who cannot afford to possess it, and to present the salient 
features of the articles in the Thesaurus in a condensed and time-saving form. 
It is proposed to reduce the Thesaurus to one-seventh of its dimensions, and 
to confine the Epitome to four volumes. It will contain all the lemmata 
to be found in the larger work, with the exception of a few corrupt and 
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obsolete forms, besides others which have come to light since the publication 
of the earlier volumes of the Thesaurus. Naturally, too, some of the inevi- 
table errors will be corrected and other improvements made. Being based 
on the complete collection of material made for the Thesaurus, it will be 
superior to the lexicons of Georges and Forcellini-DeVit, both in the number 
of its lemmata, and in giving a more complete survey of the historical develop- 
ment of words, important phrases, and grammatical constructions. 

The definitions are in Latin and are arranged from the standpoint of the 
history of the Latin words, not from that of any modern language. That is 
to say, the work is a scientific lexicon and not a dictionary designed primarily 
as a help to translation. 

The promises of the prospectus are fulfilled in the first instalment of the 
work. Its advantages are most clearly seen in the case of some of the longer 
articles, such as ad, where the Epitome presents the essentials and serves as a 
guide through the labyrinth of the Thesaurus article. The marking of 
quantities seems to be more consistent and thorough than in the larger work, 
but still leaves something to be desired from the American standpoint. Thus 
we have cedo, -cessi, cessum, but accido, -ssi-,-ssum. Unfamiliar markings are 
émptum, itinctum, mistum or mixtum. 

The price of two marks for each of the forty parts which make up the 
four volumes is a moderate one, and a discount from this, which may perhaps 
be still available, was made to those who subscribed in advance for the entire 


work.! 


Joun C. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


La République romaine. By G. Buocn. Paris, 1913. Pp. 330. 


This book, written for the general cultured public, is a good conservative 
survey of social and economic conditions under the Roman Republic. 
Book I treats of the early struggles between the patricians and plebeians; 
Book II, of the democracy of the third century and the emergence of the 
new nobility during the great wars; Book III, of the Gracchan reforms, 
the Sullan reaction, and the turmoils of Cicero’s day. The specialist will 
find little in the book that is new, and occasionally a statement that he would 
criticize as out of date. The learner will find a clear and concise summary 
of interesting facts, without, however, any reference to sources. The general 
reader may peruse the book with the assurance that the facts are judiciously 
chosen and presented in honest perspective, and that the author is not 
serving ungrounded personal opinions to the uncritical. In fact, Professor 
Bloch’s book is the safest and sanest general presentation of the whole 
subject now in existence. 

TENNEY FRANK 

Bryn Mawr 


1 The publication of the Epitome has been discontinued. 
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abbreviations in Latin MSS 270ff., 
273 ff. 

abiegnieis, aesculnieis 203 

acer, applied to style 164 

adiese, adieset, adieserit 203 

Aegeus and his consultation of the 
Delphic oracle 278, 290 

Aeschylus Supplices 518 emended 339 f. 

Alcibiades and the hegemony of Athens 
80, 90 

Amazons, the Queen of 422 

anger, ancient treatises on prevention 
and cure of, Rabbow 356 

Apocalypse of John, Boll 343 f. 

Apollo, and the use of kleromancy 
286 ff.; in vase-paintings showing 
divinatory scenes 284 f.; and Oedi- 
pus 283, 290 

Apolloniastai, see magistri at Delos 

Apuleius, Apology ed. Helm 363f.; 
Apology, Butler and Owen 477 ff.; 
life and literary activity of, Cocchia 
477 ff. 

arbitrators, institution of Athenian 
191 ff. 

Archias, a case of prosecution, not in- 
vestigation 326 ff. 

Archidamian war and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 82 f. 

Archon Basileus and the Pelargicon 
81f., 88 

Archon Eponymous and revision of the 
calendar at Athens 85, 87 

Areopagus, perjury before 369, 384 f. 

Aristobulus 421 

Aristophanes, Peace 62-63, 105-6, 119- 
21, 508, 551-53, 1199-1200 78; 
Ciouds, revision of 80; Clouds 615 ff., 
interpretation of 83 ff.; scholia on 
the Aves, White 218 ff.; religion of, 
Pascal 224 ff.; Acharnians ed. Elliott 
342 f. 


Aristotle, Metaphysics 1093a inter- 
preted 458 ff.; Poetics, Cooper 222 ff. ; 
xd@apors in, Otte 232 ff. 

Arrian, the Anabasis 419 ff.; corrects 
Plutarch 420; governor of Syria? 
338 f. 

Asclepieum 81, 88 

Asiatics, stylistic theories of 157, 159 

Athenian arbitrators, institution of 
191 ff. 

Athenian comic didascaliae 89 

Athens, Pericles’ supremacy in 65, 70, 
92f.; building operations at 88 f.; 
the “dog” and “city” game 70, 
92f.; relation of Pythian oracle to 
71 ff., 88, 91; financial condition of, 
during the Decelean war 78f.; the 
Pan-Hellenic congress 80, 90; revi- 
sion of the calendar at 83 ff.; political 
situation of, in 446 and 443 90, 92; 
grain famine at 91 

driula, a penalty of perjury 386 ff. 

Attic decrees, early, use of spiritus 
asper in 73 f., 82; use of Ionic da- 
tives plural in 74 f., 82, 90 

Atticists, stylistic theories of 157 f. 

Aulus Gellius, archaism in, Foster 483 

Auxerre, study of Petronius at 22 f. 


Balbus, a case of prosecution, not in- 
vestigation 330 f. 

barter, growth of, in Roman Empire 
299 

brevitas, defined 163 


calendar, revision of, at Athens 83 ff. 

Calvus, relation to Atticists 156; to 
Horace 165; use of personal invec- 
tive 165 

camels in Roman Egypt, prices of 311 

Campania, conventus in 26 ff.; magistri 
in 26 ff., 45; pagi in 26 ff., 45 
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cantare, meaning of 156, 167 

Cato, Valerius and Horace 249 ff. 

Catullus, relation to Atticists 156, 160; 
to Horace 156, 165; use of personal 
invective 165 

child, the, of Virgil’s fourth eclogue 
334 f. 

Cicero, De or. 1, 72 interpreted 158; 
Brut. 258 quoted ibid.; followed Isoc- 
rates in the De Oratore 405; date of 
Ad Ait. xv. 6 216 ff.; and Epicurean 
philosophy, Uri 244f.; correspond- 
ence of, Vol. III, Tyrrell and Purser 
352 f. 

Ciris 398 334 f. 

clubs and societies, Egyptian 229 f. 

coinage, depreciation of, after Diocle- 
tian 302; subsidiary, importance of, 
in Roman Egypt 294 

comedy, Roman, the interpretation of 
126 ff.; various aspects of technique 
in 126 ff.; simultaneous action in 
340 f. 

comic fragments, some new 96 f. 

comic prologue, anonymous 1, 10 

comis, applied to style 157, 164 

Competaliastai, 36 ff.; dedications of 
39 ff.; status of 37, 39; compared 
with ministri Larum 89, 46 

Constantine, depreciation of currency 
under 302 

consulo, popular etymology of 205 


conventus, in Campania 26 ff.; none at 
Delos 26 


cosmogony, Orphic, in relation to the 
Symposium myth 220 ff. 

Crates of Tralles 417 

Cratinus, the Apawérides of, and the 
Eleusinian tax decree 66 ff.; assail- 
ing of Lampon in 66 f., 70, 89; per- 
sonal censure of Pericles in 65, 89; 
and the founding of Thurii 66, 91; 
date of 92 ff.; fr. 56 K interpreted 
and emended 66, 68 ff., 92 

curatores fanorum 26 f., 31 ff. 

cylix at Berlin interpreted 278 ff. 
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datives plural, Ionic, in the Eleusinian 
tax decree and in early Attic decrees 
74 f., 82, 90 

Decelea, Spartan occupation of, and 
the Eleusinian tax decree 78 f.; De- 
celean war, financial condition of 
Athens during 78 f. 

Delos, Italian community at 26 ff.; 
magistri at 26 ff., 36 ff. 

deterioratives, adjectival 428 f. 

dialect, Locrian, in inscriptions of Halae 
221 ff.; grammar of Delphic inscrip- 
tions, Riisch 3656 f. 

diauaprupla 374, 384, 386; responsi- 
bility of witness in 384, 387 

diminution, Latin, of adjectives 426 ff. 

diminutives, adjectival, by enallage 
427 ff.; of small size, in Latin 437 ff.; 
derived from adjectives denoting an 
indeterminate size or quantity 437 f.; 
from adjectives of small size 438 ff.; 
of large size 441 ff.; from other ad- 
jectives 443 f.; expressing youth 440, 
444; weakness 440 f.; of quality 427; 
originated from use of suffix to desig- 
nate similarity 427; from adjectival 
diminutives whose primitives denote 
a large size 441f.; diminutives, 
Grimm’s definition of 426; in I.E. 
-ko- 428 ff.; in I.E. -lo- 428, 430 ff.; 
the latter confined to words desig- 
nating living beings 432 f.; diminu- 
tive suffix Petersen 113 ff. 

Diocletian’s Edict, value of money in 
297, 302 

Diogenes Laertius ix. 108 emended 465 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis revived the 
theories of Isocrates 406 f. 

Dionysus and the Mysteries, Pascal 
224 ff. 

divination, Greek: see kleromancy, 
oracle 

Aparérides of Cratinus, and the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree 66 ff.; assailing of 
Lampon in 66f., 70, 89; personal 
censure of Pericles in 65, 89; and the 
founding of Thurii 66, 91; date of 
92 ff. 
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Egypt, Roman, cost of living in 293 ff. 

Egyptian clubs and societies, San 
Nicolo 229 f. 

éxuaprupla, perjury actions against wit- 
nesses to 368 f.; 383 

Eleusinian tax decree, relation to the 
Aparérides of Cratinus 67-71; inter- 
pretation of 67, 68, 70, 71, 72-73, 76, 
77, 81, 83-87, 88, 90; date of 71-92; 
and the Pan-Hellenic congress 71; 
relation of the Pythian oracle to 71- 
73; and Thu. ii. 17, 71; and Isocrates, 
Panegyr. 31,72; character of the writ- 
ing of 73-75, 91-92; use of thespiritus 
asper in 73-74; Ionic datives plural 
in 74-76; Athenian copy of 75, 91- 
92; and the Peace of Nicias 78, 82, 
83, 91; and the Spartan occupation 
of Decelea 78-79; and the intercal- 
ary year 80, 83-87; and the Pelargi- 
con 81-82, 88; and the Asclepieum 
81, 88; and the Archidamiam war 
82-83; and the revision of the 
Athenian calendar 84-85; and the 
Pythian festival 84; condensation of 
words in 86; and the building of the 
Odeum and Propylaea 88; and the 
Eleusinium 88-89; relation of, to 
Pericles and Lampon and building 
operations at Athens 88-89; forms 
of letters in 89-90; and the thirty- 
year peace 90-91; and the founding 
of Thurii 91, 92 

Eleusinium, and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 88 f. 

emendare = 255 

emendation, a new clue to the, of Latin 
texts 270 ff. 

enallage of diminution 427 ff., 450 f. 

Ennius Ann. 202-3 V discussed 98 f.; 
and Vergil, Norden 110 f. 

Ephemerides of Alexander 423 

Epicurus, adopted style of Isocrates 
418; use of copiors 409 f. 


epideictic, attitude of Epicureans 
toward, 409 ff. 
érloxnyis, in perjury prosecutions 


366 ff.; nature of 366 ff.; date of its 
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introduction 370 ff.; probably oral 
374f.; customary time for 376 f.; a 
prerequisite of prosecution 376 ff.; in 
Plato’s Laws 366, 374 ff., 381; in 
Alexandrian law $74 f., 381 f. 
émiordrat 76 ff., 79 f. 
Erasmus, philosophaster in 101 f. 
eschatology, Greek and Christian 230 f. 
essays, Hirschfeld 246 f. 
etymology of hebeo 208; helluor 208; 
honds 208 f.; infans 209; lidus 209; 
luscus, luscitio (nuscitidnes) 209 f.; 
patrare 210; vadum, vadare, vadere 210 
Euripides, Medea ed. Diehl 246; Sup- 
plementum Euripideum, von Arnim 
246; Hippolytus 1057 and Phoen. 
838, interpretation of, discussed 289, 
n. 3; Orestes 162 ff. illustrated by 
Greek vase-painting 280 n. 4; Medea 
678 ff. 290; Euripides and Roman 
comedy 126 ff. 
expulsion of foreigners from Rome, in- 
frequent 316 ff.; for illegal insertion 
of names in censors’ lists 316 ff. 


Festus, ed. Lindsay 364 

Flaus = Flavus 206 

Fleury, study of Petronius at 17, 19, 22 

food products, in Mesopotamia 307 f.; 
in Roman Egypt, prices of 306 ff. 

foreigners, expelled from Rome, see 
expulsion 

foundations in antiquity, Laum 109 f. 


Germany, Rhine country under Roman 
control, Riese 117 f. 

Gracchus, C., temporary expulsion of 
foreigners 320 

grammaticus, life of the 267 

Greek vases, showing acts of klero- 
mancy 278, 282 ff. 


Halae, inscriptions of 221 ff. 

Hermaistai, see magistri at Delos 

Hermarchus, use of word coguorys 409 f. 

Hermogenes, and Horace 156 

Herodotus, verb “‘to be” in, Barbelenet 
353 f. 
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Hesiod, Theogony of, Pizzagalli 111 ff. 

hexameter, on breaches of laws of the 
fourth foot of 102; caesura in Ho- 
meric, not recognized by Aristotle 
458 ff.; “right” and “left” in Ho- 
meric 458 ff. 

hieromnemon, and the calendar at 
Athens 84 f. 

Historia Augusta, MS tradition of, 
Ballou 367 f. 

Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae ed. 
Peter 358 ff. 

Homer, narrative and speech scansion 
in 396 ff.; and Hesiod 111 ff.; caesura 
and Homeric style 100f.; assumed 
contradictions in the seasons of the 
Odyssey, 148 ff. 

Homerus Latinus ed. Vollmer 227 ff. 

Horace, and Valerius Cato 249 ff.; 
Serm. i. 10, original opening of 
249 ff.; relation to Atticists 156 f.; 
and Lucilius 166f., 162f.; and 
Asiatics 159; Serm. i. 10, 10 f. inter- 
preted 167, 163, 166; attitude 
toward Calvus and Catullus 156, 
165 

hypocorism, its prominence in -lo- 
diminutives 432f.; particularly in 
proper names 431f.; derived from 
notion of descent in I.E. -lo- 431 ff. 

hypocoristic adjectives 428 f.; in Latin 
444 ff.; to express neatness, ele- 
gance, or beauty 446 ff.; endearment 
due to pity or sympathy 448 f.; en- 
dearment of cheerful moods 449 ff. 


iacio, compounds of 203 

lepomowl Bovdfs 77, 79; 
75, 77, 79 f. 

imperialism, Roman, Frank 470 ff. 

incrementum 334 f. 

in iudicium vocatus, defined 323 

inscriptions, of Halae 221 ff.; grammar 
of Delphic, Riisch 3565 f. 

intercalary year and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 80, 83 ff. 

Ionic datives plural, see datives 

-toxo -oxn-, Petersen 113 ff. 
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Isocrates, Panegyr. 31, interpretation 
of 71f., 76 ff.; influence on Cicero 
and Dionysius 405; reference to, in 
Philodemus 406 ff.; relations with 
Aristotle 407 f.; and Timotheus 407; 
ancient criticism of his style 418 f.; 
imitation of 417; successors of 415 


Jerome, “uncial” in 462 ff. 

John of Salisbury, and Petronius 12 f.; 
at Fleury 19 

Jonson’s Epigrams and Forest, source- 
material for 169 ff. 

judgments, arrest of, in Attic law 
371 ff. 


Kerykes, the opposition of, to the 
building of the Asclepieum 81, 88 
kleromancy, Apollo’s connection with 

286, 288 ff. 
kowwh, vocabulary of Menander in rela- 
tion to, Durham 121 ff. 


Lampon, assailed in the Aparérides of 
Cratinus 66, 67, 70, 89; public 
record of, at Athens 66-67; and his 
connection with Eleusis 67; and the 
amendment to the Eleusinian tax 
decree 83, 88; and Pericles 88; and 
the founding of Thurii 66, 91, 92 

Laterculus Veronensis, date of 196 ff. 

laws on expulsion of foreigners from 
Rome 816 ff. 

Libanius, ed. Foerster, Vol. 
123 f. 

Livy, 34, 1-8, civil freedom of women 
in Rome, Teufer 357; Book XXI and 
selections from XXII-XXX, Egbert 
362 f. 

Lucian, tr. by Harmon, Vol. II 111 

Lucilius, and Horace 166f., 162f., 
249 ff.; style of 158, 162; use of 
Greek words 169, 162f.; and 
Asiatics 159; personal invective in 
165 

Lucretius, De natura ed. Ernout 479 

Lupus, ‘‘uncial” in 456 f. 

Lydia, kings of, Alexander 354 f. 
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magistret(s), see magistri 

magistri, colleges of, in Campania 26 f., 
28 ff.; at Delos 26, 35 ff.; of Cam- 
pania and Delos compared 45; dedi- 
cations of 30f., 34, 37 ff.; fani; ad 
Jana, templa, delubra 26, 27, 31, 34 f., 
39 ff.; Larum 39, 45; ludi given by 
29 ff., 33f., 38 ff.; numbers of 31, 
35f.; pagi 26ff., 45, in Rome, 
Africa, Gaul $2; social condition of 
$1, 36 f.; status of 31 ff., 39 ff.; vici et 
compiti 39; vici 42 

Marcus Aurelius, ed. Schenkl 243 f.; 
tr. Haines 476 f. 

Marius Victorinus, MSS of 270, 272 

Martial, source for Jonson 169 ff. 

masters, see magistri 

mathematical language in Plato, Rep. 
587 C-E 466 ff. 

Matris 416 f. 

pijva éuBddrev 86 f. 

Menander, vocabulary of, Durham 
121 ff.; proper names in 61 ff. 

Metrodorus, use of sogior#s and related 
words 409 ff. 

minisiri, at Capua 34f.; Larum 39; 
fani 43 

money, fall in value of, in Roman Em- 
pire 294; modern equivalents of 
Roman imperial 303 

morphology, historical, Latin, Ernout 
246 ff. 

Morychides, law of 89 

MSS of Petronius, general, 11 ff.; Bern. 
Lit. 357, 11, 18, 21f.; Laur. 47, 31, 
11, 13f., 16; Leyd. Voss. XXX, 
19 ff., 23f.; Paris. 7989 11, 12, 
18 ff. 


names, proper, in Plautus, Terence, 
and Menander 61 ff. 

natriz for nutriz in Plautus Bacchides 
434 461 

nempe, usage of 259 f. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, kings of Lydia 
and a rearrangement of some frag- 
ments from, Alexander 364 f. 

Notae Latinae 270 ff., 273 ff. 
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Odeum and the Eleusinian tax decree 
88 

Oedipus consulting Apollo, Etruscan 
engraving of 283, 290 

ol>ul in Latin 204 f. 

Olympiodorus of Alexandria, and his 
commentary on Plato’s Phaedo, 
Norvin 346 ff. 

oracle, lot, at Delphi 278 ff.; oracles 
from leaves 291 and n. 1. 

orthography, early Latin 202 ff. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, Magnus 46 ff.; 
Tristia, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, 
Halieutica, Fragmenta ed. Owen 347; 
Heroides and Amores, tr. Showerman 
349 ff. 


pagus 26 ff., 45; Herculaneus 26 ff.; 
Dianae Tifanae 28; magistri of, see 
magistri 

meaning of 72 

paleography and the emendation of 
Latin texts 270 ff. 

Pan-Hellenic congress and the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree 71, 80, 90 

participle, in Apostolic fathers 108 f. 

patriotic poetry, Greek, Roberts 469 f. 

Paulus Silentiarius, Veniero 344 f. 

peace of Nicias and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 78, 82 f., 91 

pedantry, Roman 202 ff. 

Pelargicon and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 81f., 88; territory of the 81f., 
84 

Pericles, personal censure of, in the 
Apareriées of Cratinus 65, 89; and 
Lampon 88; and the “dog” and 
“city” game 70, 92-93; and the 
Pan-Hellenic congress 80, 90; and 
the Eleusinian tax decree 88; and 
building operations at Athens 88- 
89; and the thirty-year peace 90- 
91; and the founding of Thurii 
91-92; and his struggle for the 
supremacy of Athens 93 

perjury, see Yevdouapruplwy and érl- 
oxnyis 

Persius v. 165-66 interpreted 336 ff. 
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Petronius, 69. 5, 56. 4, 127. 5 discussed 
96 f.; at Auxerre 22 f.; at Fleury 17, 
19, 22; book division of 17 f.; criti- 
cal apparatus corrected 23f.; dis- 
coveries of by Poggio 11f., 14f.; 
known to John of Salisbury 12 f.; 
MSS of 11 ff.; provenance of Cena 
Trimalchionis 17 f. 

Philodemus, opposed to Isocrates 406, 
417 f.; his theories of rhetoric 408 ff.; 
his criticism of Isocrates 406 ff. 

philology, comparative, introd. to 
study of, Meillet 349 

philosophaster in Erasmus 101 f. 

philosophy, early Greek, Burnet, tr. by 
Schenk] 482 f. 

Plato, Laws 795 B emended 213 ff.; 
Symposium myth in relation to Em- 
pedocles and Orphic cosmogony 
220 ff.; Rep. 587 C-E, mathematical 
language in 466 ff. 

Plautus, Bacchides 434 461; the Rudens 
of 126 ff.; the Persa of 128 ff.; the 
Stichus of 186 ff.; the Mostellaria of 
140; retractation and contamination 
in 143 ff.; distribution of réles in 129, 
n. 2; introduction of characters in 
127, n.2; motivation in 180, 144; in- 
organic réles in 126 ff., 137 ff., 140 ff.; 
vagaries in, as explained by modern 
critics 143 ff.; Amph. 551 ff. and 
simultaneous action in Roman com- 
edy 340f.; proper names in 61 ff. 

Plotius Sacerdos, meaning of ‘“‘right- 
hand”’ side of the verse in 459 

Plutarch, Lives, tr. Perrin 479 ff.; Alex- 
ander and Arrian’s Anabasis 419 ff. 

Poggio, discovery of Petronius at 
Cologne 11 ff.; in Britain 11 ff. 

Poseidoniastai, see magistri at Delos 

Praenestine cista in Barberini collec- 
tion 283 f., 290 

prologue, second to Rhesus 7; separa- 
tion from body of the play 8; identi- 
fication of the speaker of 1 ff. 

Propertius, tr. by Butler 236 ff. 

Propylaea and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 88 


provinces, Roman and date of Later- 
culus Veronensis 196 ff. 

Yevdouapruplwy dixn, and 
366 ff.; limitation of right to bring 
378 ff.; abandonment of 381 f.; time 
limit 383f.; jurisdiction 384 f.; 
court fees 386; penalty 386 ff.; effect 
on main action 389 ff.; in Alexan- 
drian law 365, 370, 374 f., 381, 385, 
389, 392f.; in Plato’s Laws 366, 
374 ff., 381, 393 

Ptolemy 421 

putidus, meaning of 166 

Pythian festival and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 84 

Pythian oracle, relation to Athens 
71 ff., 88, 91 


quaestio, definition 318; quaestio legi- 
tima 329 
quom, etc. 204, 206 f. 


religion, Greek, Samter 119 ff. 

Rhenish Germany under Roman con- 
trol, Riese 117 f. 

“right” and “left”? in the Homeric 
hexameter 468 ff.; right, used by 
various writers to denote the begin- 
ning 459 

Rome, ancient, Richter 363; Roman 
imperialism, Frank 470 ff.; Roman 
republic, social and economic con- 
ditions under, Bloch 484 

rough breathing, use of, in the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree and in early Attic 
decrees 73 f., 82 


satura, style of 162; Horace’s view of 
156 f. 

scansion, narrative and speech, in 
Homer 396 ff. 

scholarship, history of classical, Sandys 
106 f. 

science, ancient technical, Diels 103 ff. 

sculpture, Greek, and modern art, 
Waldstein 347 ff. 

seasons, of the Odyssey, assumed con- 
tradictions in the 148 ff. 
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semasiology, studies in Latin and 
Greek, Thomas 118 f. 

Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus 
208 ff. 

Seneca, source for Jonson’s Epigrams 
and Forest 169 ff.; dialogues, books 
X, XI, XII, Duff 106 f. 

sermo, defined 157; and satura 162 f. 

Sextus Empiricus [pds Movorxods 21 
emended 99 

similarity, expressed by suffixes 427, 
434 


slaves, in Dacia, prices of 312; prices 
of, in Roman Egypt 296, 312 

copiork}, Epicurean use of the term 
408 ff. 

Sophocles, Supplementum Sophocleum, 
ed. Dieh! 246 

source-material, Latin, of Jonson’s 
Epigrams and Forest 169 ff. 

speaker of the prologues, in Aeschylus 
2f.; in Sophocles 3 f.; in Euripides 
5 ff., 10; in Plautus 8 ff. 

spiritus asper, use of, see rough breath- 
ing 

St. John Damascene, Barlaam and 
Toasaph, tr. by Woodward and Mat- 
tingly 234 ff. 

Stobaeus, Eclog. ii. 104. 6 W emended 
338 

Strabo, i. 4. 6, text defended 462 ff. 

suffixes, I.E. ko- 428 ff.; -lo- 428, 
430 ff.; Skr. -ka- 427 ff., 483; -la- 
481 f.; Gr. -txo- 429; -vdo- 429f., 
433; Lat. -lo- 427 ff., 434 ff.; -udo- 
427f., 434 ff.; -ulus, -ellus, -illus, 
-cellus, -cillus 484; -unculus 4384; 
-tusculus 434 ff.; -aster 427; Germ. 
-lich 427; Engl. -ish 427; Lith. -élis 
483; -ulis 430; -sva- 427 

Suidas s.v. 289 

sultis, etymology of 206 f. 

syntax of participle in Apostolic 
fathers, Robison 108 f. 


Tacitus, Dialogus tr. by Peterson 
240 ff.; Agricola and Germania tr. 
by Hutton 240 ff. 


Terence, proper names in 61 ff.; mod- 
ern explanation of uniformity in, as 
compared with diversity of Plautus 
143 ff. ‘ 

text criticism of Latin grammarians 
270 ff. 

Themis, Greek vase showing, inter- 
preted 278 ff.; type of, in Greek art 
280; tripod of 280 n. 4 

Geot rpodoyliovres, advantage of 10 

Thesaurus, epitome of Latin 483 f. 

thirty-year peace and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 90 f. 

Thriae 287, 291 

Thucydides, ii. 17 and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 71; ostracism of 93 

Thurii, founding of 66, 91 f. 

Tigellius, see Hermogenes 

Timotheus, general 407, 414 f. 

transportation in Roman Egypt, cost 
of 313 

tristis, applied to style 163 

Tvxn mpodoyifovea, and the identifica- 
tion of the speaker of the prologue 
1 ff. 


“uncial,’”’ in Jerome and Lupus 462 ff. 
meaning of 369 
urbanus, applied to style 157 f., 163 f. 


Vergil, Ennius and, Norden 110 f. 

Victorinus Marius, meaning of ‘‘right- 
hand”’ side of the verse in 459 

vicus, magistri of 42; et compiti 39 


wages, in Egypt and Italy, comparison 
of 294f.; in Roman Egypt 2965f., 
300, 304 

wearing apparel in Roman Egypt, 
prices of 309 

wine in Roman Egypt, value of 306 

women, civil freedom of, in ancient 
Rome, Teufer 357 


Xenophon, Cyropaedia, tr. by Miller 
238 ff.; Xenophon, son of Euripides, 
death of 65 
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The University of Chicago Press 


A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. Edited by 
Gerald Birney Smith. 
x+760 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs.) 

The history of Christianity can no longer be studied in 
isolation from the total history of which it isa part. The study 
of the Bible must be undertaken with a full understanding of 
all that is involved in the processes of historical criticism. An 
entirely new realm of theological training has been organized 
in order to prepare men to understand the social problems 
which are so intimately related to the religious life. What 
theological scholarship is doing in this direction today is set 
forth in this volume by a group of well-known men, each con- 
tributing an exposition of the problems and the methods of 
study in the field in which he himself is competent to speak. | 

The contributors to this volume are President W. H. P. 
Faunce, of Brown University, Professor Francis A. Christie, of 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Professor George Cross, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and the following from the 
University of Chicago faculties: Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Shailer Mathews, J. M. Powis Smith, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Shirley J. Case, Errett Gates, Theodore G. Soares, George 
B. Foster, the late Charles R. Henderson, and the editor of 
the volume, Gerald Birney Smith. 

This comprehensive survey of the methods and achieve- 
ments of modern theological scholarship is the first book in 
English for twenty years to cover a similar field. 


Six Lectures on Architecture. (The Scammon Lectures, 1915.) 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra 
This latest volume in the notable series of ‘“Scammon 
Lectures” delivered at the Art Institute of Chicago, includes 
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lectures by three distinguished American architects who speak 
with authority in their own special fields. Ralph Adams Cram, 
A.N.A., Litt.D., of Boston, contributes two lectures on the 
general subject of “The Promise and Fulfilment of Gothic 
Architecture,” the first lecture being on “The Beginnings of 
Gothic Art’ and the second on “The Culmination of Gothic 
Architecture.” Thomas Hastings, N.A., LL.D., of New York 
City, also contributes two lectures, one on “Principles of Archi- 
tectural Composition” and one on ‘Modern Architecture’; 
and Claude Bragdon, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, has two contributions on “Organic Architecture” 
and Language of Form.” 

This artistic and richly illustrated volume will be of absorb- 
ing interest to architects and other lovers of the fine arts 
because of the striking originality, literary form, and practical 
suggestion of the contents. 


Agricultural Economics. (Materials for the Study of Eco- 
nomics Series.) By Edwin G. Nourse, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Arkansas. 

900 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra 

This book brings together in an orderly arrangement a store 
of information for the student who desires to understand the 
economic phenomena of agriculture, and also a considerable 
number of opinions which have already been expressed as to 
the meaning of these facts. The introductory discussions 
contributed by the editor do not attempt to reconcile the 
theories of the authors quoted, but either suggest the reasons 
for including particular selections, point out the salient aspects 
of the problem dealt with in the chapter, or emphasize the need 
of more careful scrutiny of one or another phase of the subject. 

The use of more and shorter readings, the greater stress upon 

organization of the selected material, and the chapter intro- 

ductions make this volume less a source book in the older sense 

of the term, and give to it many of the desirable features of a 

text. In this form the author believes it has the greatest 

teaching value. It is intended primarily as the basis for a 

general course in agricultural economics covering a college 

year, and may be used separately or in connection with a 
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regular text. The book will also be found a useful supple- 
ment in courses on marketing, rural credits, and similar 
subjects. A classbook of questions and exercises is being 
prepared to accompany the volume. 


The Psychology of Religion. (Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion Series.) By George Albert Coe, Professor of 
Religious Education in Union Theological Seminary. 

350 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 

Primarily a handbook for beginners in the psychological 
analysis of religion, the book gives particular attention to 
problems, points of view, authors, types of investigation, and 
kinds of data. With its alphabetical author-list of more than 
three hundred titles, and its topical lists, it presents an exten- 
sive apparatus for the use of students and teachers on the sub- 
ject. It analyzes religious phenomena from the point of view 
of both the structural and functional methods, and religion is 
made to appear as a progressive realization of a society of per- 
sonal selves. Students and ministers and educators will find 

a storehouse of material for thought and investigation in this 

book by one of the foremost students of religion in the country. 


Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. By 
Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Late Professor of History 
in the University of Wyoming. 

xvi+158 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 oz.) 

In the preface to this little book, which is issued as a memo- 
rial volume, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, gives a striking appreciation of the schol- 
arly pursuits and achievements of the author, and concludes 
with this estimate of the present monograph: “Dr. Wergeland’s 
contribution is marked by great learning. The reader will also 
see the evidences of logical, and even of philosophical, thinking, 
and of a large, general grasp of the institutional history of 
Northern Europe as a whole. He will see a close appreciation 
of economic motives.” This study of mediaeval slavery helps 
materially to a true understanding of American slavery in 
some of its most essential aspects. 
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History of the Working Classes in France. By Agnes Mathilde 
Wergeland. 
vili+136 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 

This review of Levasseur’s Histoire des classes ouvriéres et 
de l'industrie en France avant 1789 is not merely an ordinary 
review, but a running commentary in brief for which the author 
showed his warm appreciation; and it illustrates the chief 
interests of Professor Wergeland’s life, the study of economic 
causes and results operating for or against the well-being of 
the poor, particularly during the period of the Middle Ages. 


Teaching High-School Latin. By Josiah B. Game, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the Florida State College for Women. 
viii+124 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 10 oz.) 
A practical working manual for Latin teachers prepared by 
a teacher of remarkably successful experience in the high school, 
normal school, and college. In the first part of the book are 
definitely marked out the function of Latin in the education of 
young people and the work which the teachers of Latin in the 
high school must do. The main portion of the book discusses 
the ways and means of advancing these ends, and the latter 
part is devoted to suggestions designed to add to the interest 
of the department. The book will be particularly stimulating 
to young teachers beginning their work. 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. (Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion Series.) By Henry Thatcher Fowler, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown University. 
160 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 

-The present volume is designed to offer a guide for study 
rather than simply a new essay on the history of Israel’s reli- 
gion, and is intended for use in connection with the Old Testa- 
ment by college students and church classes of adults and young 
people. It has been written out of a long experience in teach- 
ing college classes, and the remarkable rise of the Hebrew 
religion into the exalted idealism of the greater prophets is told 
in an effective and inspiring way. Some of the chapter head- 
ings are “Religion and National Life,” “Religion and Law,” 
“The Discovery of the Individual,’ “Two Ideals from the 

Exile,” and “Israel’s Contribution to Universal Religion.” 
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The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease. By Anton 
Julius Carlson, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Chicago. 
viii+-322 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra 

This volume describes a notable series of experiments con- 
ducted by the author in the physiology of the stomach. The 
description of the hunger pangs in fasting and their effects, as well 
as the remarkable method of measuring and recording them, con- 
stitute a unique contribution to science; and incidentally the 
author indicates how hunger may be controlled and how and when 
starvation becomes beneficial to the human body. Many of the 
fundamental experiments were first made on a healthy man who 
was affected with complete obstruction of the esophagus and 
with gastrostomy of more than twenty years’ standing. They 
were then extended to a great number of persons, both healthy 
and diseased. Some of the experiments were made on the author 
himself. 

The subjective and objective control of hunger and appetite 
is of practical importance in digestion and nutrition, especially 
in disease, where the control of the disease processes is so fre- 
quently dependent on improvement in vitality and nutrition. 
Professor Carlson’s volume is the most extensive work yet pub- 
lished in this field of physiological investigation. 


The Origin of the Earth (The University of Chicago Science 
Series.) By Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Head of the 
Department of Geology in the University of Chicago. 

xii+272 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.) 

This book, by one of the leading geologists of the world, sets 
forth the disclosures that led to the rejection, one after another, 
of the older views of the origin of our planet, the futile attempts 
then made to emend these or to build others upon the same 
foundations, the final rejection of all these, and the construction 
of a radically new view based on a new dynamic foundation. 
The later chapters of the book treat of the early stages of the 
earth and the way its leading processes took their start from their 
cosmogonic antecedents, these being held to be essential parts 
of the genesis of the planet. The beginning of the inquiry is set 
forth in the Introduction; the successive chapters are entitled: 
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“The Gaseous Theory of Earth-Genesis in the Light of the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases”; ‘“Vestiges of Cosmogonic States and Their 
Significance”; “The Decisive Testimony of Certain Vestiges 
of the Solar System’”’; “‘ Futile Efforts”; ‘The Forbidden Field”’; 
“Dynamic Encounter by Close Approach”; “The Evolution of 
the Solar Nebula into the Planetary System”; “The Juvenile 
Shaping of the Earth”; “Inner Reorganization of the Juvenile 
Earth”; “Higher Organization in the Great Contact Horizons.” 


Finite Collineation Groups (The University of Chicago Science 
Series). By Hans F. Blichfeldt, Professor of Mathematics 
in Leland Stanford Junior University. 

12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 


A book of especial interest and significance to students and 
teachers of higher mathematics and to all concerned with the 
development of mathematical science. The theory of finite 
collineation groups (or linear groups) as developed so far is to be 
found mainly in scattered articles in mathematical journals, in 
addition to a few texts on group theory. The author has given 
in the present volume an outline of the different principles con- 
tained in these publications, and has at the same time made an 
effort to depend upon a minimum of abstract group theory. 


Principles of Money and Banking. (Materials for the Study of 
Economics Series.) A Series of Selected Materials, with 
Explanatory Introductions. By Harold G. Moulton, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 

xl+-284+-502 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs. 4 oz.) 


This volume of readings covers the principles of money in 
the light of experience, including a discussion of the various 
monetary controversies; and it deals with the subject of money 
in connection with the evolution of economic society in a way 
not hitherto attempted. On the banking side, in addition to the 
usual treatment of commercial banks, including the operation 
of the new federal reserve system, the book makes a careful 
analysis of the principles of agricultural credit; of the numerous 
types of co-operative banking agencies; and of savings and invest- 
ment institutions, ending with a discussion of the problem of 
financial concentration and control, popularly called the “money 
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trust.” The explanatory introductions to the various chapters 
give continuity to the wide variety of materials, tables, charts, 
arguments, opinions, etc., and in this way the virtues of a text 
and of a collateral book of readings are combined in one volume. 


Exercises and Questions in Money and Banking. (Materials 
for the Study of Economics Series.) By Harold G. Moulton. 

100 pages, 12mo, paper; 50 cents, postage extra (weight 9 oz.) 
A book to accompany the author’s Principles of Money and 
Banking. It is designed to serve as a basis for classroom work 
or private study. 


Exercises in Current Economics. (Materials for the Study of 

Economics Series.) By Walton H. Hamilton. 

150 pages, 12mo, paper; 50 cents, postage extra (weight 13 oz.) 

This book of exercises is designed to accompany the author’s 
Current Economic Problems. The questions, based directly on 
the readings, are so worded that in answering them the student 
is compelled to do his own thinking. The problems, based in- 
directly on the text, form the real test of the student’s reading 
and thought. 


Second-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By Ernst 
R. Breslich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in the 
University of Chicago High School. 

xviii+-340 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 oz.) 

The primary aim of this book is to furnish a progressive 
continuation of the form of correlated mathematics presented 
in the highly successful First-Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools. The material as arranged in this second-year course 
opens to the student a broader, richer, and more useful field 
of ideas, and lays a more stable foundation for future work, than 
does any separate treatment. A great saving of the student’s 
time is effected by developing arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry side by side. This union of subjects also makes 
unnecessary the long and tiresome reviews usually given at the 
beginning of each subject. The book contains exercises in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to allow the instructor some choice in 
case he wishes to reduce the scope of the course. 
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American Prose. By Walter C. Bronson, Professor of English 

Literature in Brown University. 

xii+-738 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 4 oz.) 

All interested in American literature will be glad to know of 
the companion volume to Professor Bronson’s widely used anthol- 
ogy of American Poems. ‘This new volume of representative 
selections from the prose literature of our country will quickly 
take its place as a standard book for classroom use, as well as for 
private reading. Clear and attractive in topography, American 
Prose contains a fund of highly interesting material. The selec- 
tions cover the period 1607-1865, and represent the work of 
thirty-seven authors. 


The Story of the New Testament. (Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion Series.) By Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Professor 
of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago. 

160 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 

The purpose of this volume is to present in a vivid and popu- 
lar manner the situations out of which the several books or letters 
of the New Testament arose, and the way in which each book or 
letter endeavored to meet the special situation addressed. The 
author emphasises the fact that Christianity did not spring from 
the New Testament, but the New Testament from Christianity. 
Professor Goodspeed’s highly interesting narrative brings out 
clearly the practical and occasional character of many of the books 
of the New Testament, and, being written without technicality 
or elaboration, is admirably adapted for use in adult Bible classes 
and in biblical courses in colleges. For the lay reader also it 
gives in fresh and attractive form much information not easily 
accessible elsewhere. 


Handwork in Religious Education. (Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education Series.) By Addie Grace Wardle, 
President of the Cincinnati Missionary Training School 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

175 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 

To meet the increasing demand for handwork as a means 
of teaching children in Sunday schools, Dr. Wardle, out of her 
practical experience as head of an important training school, has 
prepared the present book for classes of teachers in churches and 
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in community training schools. One of the purposes of the 
volume is to train the teacher in the use of a wide range of material 
and to acquaint her with the various means of securing it. 


The Woman Movement from the Point of View of Social Con- 
sciousness (Philosophic Studies, No. 6.) By Jessie Taft. 
72 pages, royal 8vo, paper; 50 cents net, 54 cents postpaid 
It is the purpose of this volume to determine just what are 
the problems represented by the woman movement, to trace their 
connection with the larger, more inclusive social problems, and 
to indicate in a general way the direction from which a solution 
may be expected. 


The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. By Catherine C. 

Cleveland. 

xiv-+216 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 

A valuable addition, for libraries, to source material in 
American history; and to ministers and laymen it shows in a 
striking way the progress made in theology and religious practice 
in America during the last century. 


The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey 
S. Boucher, Assistant Professor of American History in 
Washington University. 
xi+399 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50 net, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 oz.) 

The story of the nullification controversy in South Carolina 
as it is found in the writings of the men who were participants 
in it. The author fortunately had access to the unpublished 
correspondence and papers of prominent leaders of the opposing 
factions, and he has succeeded in delineating the various shades 
of party beliefs at all stages of the controversy in such a way as 
to hold the interest of all students of American political history. 


The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution. By Ernest 
W. Burgess, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
viii+-237 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 14 oz.) 
That socialization, rather than geography or heredity, is the 

dominant factor in social evolution is the author’s contention 

in this able essay. The evidence for this position is presented 
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in the study of the factors involved in discovery and invention, 
in social progress, and in personal development. 


A History of the University of Chicago. By Thomas Wakefield 

Goods peed. 

xiv-+522 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 4 oz.) 

This history of the University is remarkably full, especially 
for the earlier years, and is vividly and sympathetically told by 
one who was a part of much that he describes. The unique suc- 
cess attending President Harper’s great experiment in the organi- 
zation of the University—few of its features having been modified 
and its leading features having widely influenced American edu- 
cation—is carefully brought out; the notable architectural 
development of the University is shown; and the achievements 
of President Judson’s administration in the way of new endow- 
ments, new buildings, and new educational ideas are strikingly 
presented. The series of twenty-two full-page photogravures 
illustrating the volume is probably the finest collection of views 
of the University that has yet been made. 


The University of Chicago. An Official Guide. By David 

Allan Robertson. 

60 illustrations, 134 pages, paper; 79 cents postpaid. 

In its great variety of well-organized information regarding 
the University’s history and buildings and the persons particularly 
associated with them, and in its unusually artistic illustrations, 
this little volume, prepared by one especially well equipped for 
the purpose, will meet very satisfactorily the many inquiries of 
visitors, new students, and others interested in the remarkable 
development and present status of the University. 


Essays in Experimental Logic. By John Dewey, Professor oy 

Philosophy in Columbia University. 

viii+444 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 

Students and teachers of philosophy and logic will recognize 
in this book of essays the same cogency of reasoning and the same 
power of clear and interesting statement that have brought to 
Professor Dewey in his other books the reputation of being one 
of the ablest thinkers on philosophical subjects in the country. 
This new volume, of over four hundred pages, contains fourteen 
chapters, including a highly significant introduction of seventy- 
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five pages; and among the subjects discussed are “The Relation 
of Thought and Its Subject-Matter,” “The Antecedents and 
Stimuli of Thinking,” “Data and Meanings,” “The Objects 
of Thought,” “Some Stages of Logical Thought,” “The Logical 
Character of Ideas,” “The Control of Ideas by Facts,” “The 
Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,” and “The Logic 
of Judgments of Practice.” 

Technical students of philosophy will find the volume almost 
indispensable in following critically the contemporary develop- 
ment of philosophical thought. 


A History of Greek Economic Thought. By Albert A. Trever, 

Professor of Greek in Lawrence College. 

162 pages, paper, 8vo; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 13 oz.) 

A striking reinterpretation of Greek economic thought in the 
light of modern humanitarian economy. To the classical student 
and the modern economist the book will bring, with new interest, 
important phases of Greek thought and many vital points of 
contact between Greek and modern economy. Constant refer- 
ence is made in the book to the actual economic environment of 
the Greeks, as a proper background for their theories. 


The presentation is chronological, the various chapters 
taking up in order the discussion of economic ideas before Plato, 
and those of Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes and Isocrates, Aris- 
totle, and the minor philosophers. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Electron: Its Isolation and Measurement and the 
Determination of Some of Its Properties. (The University 
of Chicago Science Series.) By Robert A. Millikan. 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in Chicago. By Edith Abbott 
and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 


Quarter-Centennial Bibliography of the Members of the 
University of Chicago. By a Committee of the Faculty. 


Studies in Stichomythia. By J. Leonard Hancock. 
Unfair Competition. By W. H. S. Stevens. 
Animal Micrology. (New edition, revised.) By Michael F.Guyer. 
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however, are included in 
footnotes, a bibliography, and an 


“Pilg Libraries Litening Culture in Rome: 


Beyd, Professor of Greek, Emory College... net 4 


. The only publication of its kind in existence. By a 1 study of classical 


ace inscriptions; and’ monuments: Dr: Boyd has been enabled to hea | 


present ‘for the first. time an adequate conception of public libraries: in 
ancient. Rome.’ His concerns itself with the history, equipment, 
' contents, management, object, and cultural: significance of the Roman 
library, parti attention being ditected. to the: libraries of the. 
“first one hundred: and_ fifty of the Empire. The first four centuries, 


eral survey. The book has extensive. 


“Statistics and selected. esis les arranged under tical hi ae 
chets of Latin. 


te and} in order of occurtence by fifty collaborators, tea 


- book presents statistics of syntax in four books of Caesar, six orations of ¢ 
Cicero; and six books of Vergil, together with a selection of five examples 


: OF each construction in each author, arranged systematically, and the same . 
examples arranged also in the order of their occurrence in the texts, Much : 


waste effort may be eliminated by taking advantage of the Syutazx, 
volume supplies the néed of a reliable. basis for instruction-in. Latin in the: 


geoondary and enables the teacher to eliminate much .of the heretofore-wasted 
effort?’—American Educational Review, 
“The book should be in the hands of all teachers, and especially of ot instructors. 


make examination papers in translation, composition, ot grammar,” chook Review. 


< The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated by Frank Jushis Miler, Professor of 


Latin, University. of Chicago.. 544 pp., 8¥0, net $3.00 (weight 2 Ibs. 


8 
PRIS isa new of the ten tragedies which have:come down 
under the name of Serieca, rendered into: blank with 
priate lyrie meters for the’ choruses. 
no more Vvalued-and valuable work us and cannot suggest 


thet would fill its place.—New Shakespearcana. 


"Two Dramatizations from Vergil: Edited by. Frank Miller; Pros. 
of University, ‘of Chicago, PP 12mo, net '$1,00 
(vei tt 


Dido; The Phoenician Queen, and The Fall of Troy are two little jai a 
verse founded on the Aeneid. They. ate intended for presenta= 4. 


tion by high-school students.and have been fom: well: adapted to that’. 


end. They: are also helpful as.a supplement in the. Vergil teacher’s class- 


room. The volume is illustrated and contains stage dirsctions, music, etc. 


“An admirable setting of two of the many t anciént ‘the. 


famous Phoenician Queen, and the fall of Troy. . To wh Such chatacters and events 


_ 80 a8 to make them instructive and at the same time atttactive is con‘essedly difficult, 


but ih thig the-author has eminently succeeded. Not the least interesth:¢ is the choice 
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“By JOSIAH B, GAME 


of Ancient Languages, Florida 
for Women, Tallahassee 


experience in the high school, in the normal school, and in the college. 
The first. part of this book marks out definitely the function of Latin in the 
education of young people and defines with exactness the work whichthe teachers 
of Latin in the high school must. do. Then the ways and means by which these’ 
ends may be reached occupy the main body of: the book. The latter part.is de- 
voted to suggestions intended to add to the interest of the department. 
‘The book is small and the price is within easy reach of every teacher, The 
jung. teacher who means’ business cannot afford to be: without this book. 
Nothing else of quite this same kind is available; an actual 
«fitted to needs of the high-school teacher. 


pages, 1éme, eloth; $1.00, postage 10 


Ins rofessor of Latin and Greek ste Nara 
Girardeau, published asa bulletin that school A Hondbook Jor H Teachers of Latin. 
a.comparative! iy short time a large edition was distributed in response to requests from teachets in all 
parts of the country, After the supply of these handbooks was.exhausted,,he continued to receive many 
requests, some of which offered to pay any reasonable price for extta or second-hand copies. All will be 
tn the author has perfected his plans and here presents a hi that represents 
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